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PREFACE 



Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) represents the 
first major consolidation of federal education programs. The program coniiits of 
two parte, B and C. Htle IV=B includes proframs authorized by ESEA Title II 
(school library resources, textbooks^ and other instructional materiali); the testings 
counseling, and guidance components of ESEA Title III; and Title III of the Na= 
tional Defense Education Act (NDEA) (support for strengthening instruction in 
academic subjects). Title IV-C comprises those objectives of ESEA Title III related 
to supplementery centers and innovative projects, ESEA Title V (strengthening the 
leadership resources of state education agencies and local school districts), and 
Sections 807 (dropout prevention) and 808 (health and nutoition projects for low- 
income families) of ESEA. This study of ESEA ^tle IV, sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education (Contract No. 300-77-0515), had three major objectives: 

• To describe how the Title IV prop'am operates in states and school dis- 
tricts; 

• To assess Title IV as an example of a consolidated program strategy; 

• To use Title IV as a basis for understanding the role of the states in 
implementing federal education policy. 

We hope this study will be useful to federal policymakers in deliberations about 
future federal consolidation strategies and the federal program role, and to state 
and local program officials in idantifjdng alternative management ata*ategies for 
the Title IV program. 



SUMMARY 



Title IV represents the first consolidatio ; eral eduLc programs. It 
consists of two parts, B and C. Title IV-B inci . ? i gnimp nrU jy authorized 
by ESEA 'KUe 11 (school library resources, te ^ks, ar ar instructional 
materials); the teiting, counseling, and guidance c j ; u i dEA Title III; and 
Title III of the National Defense Education ct (NT / e for strengthening 

instruction in academic subjects). Title IV- comp objectives of ESEA 

Title III related to supplemental centers a d innL ve rojects; ESEA Title V 
(strengthening the leadership resources of steta educp gencies and local school 
districts); and Sections 807 (dropout prevenrmn) ana S (health and nutrition 
projects for low-income families) of ESEA.* 

"Htle IV combines a myriad of programmau^ puipuses and grant strategies. It 
funds a wide range of items, from school library acquisitions to innovative projects 
on art education and teenage pregnancy. At the state level, IV-C strengthening 
monies (formarly the ESEA l^tle V program) fund state education agency (SEA) 
activities ranging from computer prop^ammlng to legal services and staff develop- 
ment. Titles IV-B and IV-C also embody distinct funding strategies: IV-B operates 
m an entitlement prop*am for local districts, ^th allocations determined by a 
state-specified foraiula, while IV-C functions as a competitive ^ants program. 
Because of its range of programmatic puiposes and strate^es, and because of its 
discretionary nature. Title IV provides a unique opportunity to examine various 
federal policy options as well as substantively different state and local program 
choices. 

This study has three major objectives: 

• To describe how the Title IV program operates in states and local school 
districts; 

• To assess Title IV as an example of a consolidated program strategy; and 
m To use Title IV as a basis for understanding the role of the states in 

implementing federal education policy. 

The data sources include a survey of Title IV prop'am ofUcials and State Advisory 
Council members in fifty states; surveys of public and nonpublic school officials in 
about 600 local districts; fieldwork in eight state departments of education and 
twenty-four school districts; and extant fiscal, administrative, and demographic 
data obtained from various federal and state sources. 



OVERVIEW OF THl TITLE IV PROGRAMS 

This study supports the following general conclusions about Title IV: 
• Title IV is a popular, welUrun program that is praimd for ite flexibility and 
ease of administration. State and local prop^am staff cite Title IV as a 



*In fiscal year 1978, the Title IV appropriation waa approximately $33a0 million: $1545 million for 
Part B and $1845 million for Part C. 
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model federal program because of its minimal categorical constraints and 
procedural red tape. Federal staff receive high marks for their ability and 
responsivenisi in program administration. 

Title IV did not remit in a Qonmlidated management of former categorical 
programs. Most states and local districta manage IV*B and IV-C indepen= 
dently, as they did the categorical programs replaced by Title IV. The few 
that consolidated Title IV management and prop^am activities did so be- 
cause thfir preexiiting management style favored program integration. 
For the most p^, however^ little or no cciniolldation occurred because 
neither the Tide FV legislation nor the federal program response contained 
incentives for state officials to make more than pro fonna response to the 
Title IV consolidation. 

States and local school districts vary in the Bubstance, managemmt, and 
quality of their IV-B and IV-C activitim. State and local program staff" 
have taken advantage of Title IV's discretion to shape program activities 
to their particular and often quite difrerent needs and management prefer- 
ences. 

However, both the stren^h and weakneis of Title IV lie in its flexibility. 
Title IV's programmatic discretion permits state and local staff" to develop 
activities that respond to their needs much more effectively than a federal- 
ly developed strategy could. Federal and state directives merely target 
funds and articulate broad prop'am objectives; state and local staff deter- 
mine what happens next. State management of IV-B and IV-C depends on 
the interests of program itaff^ their expertise^ and their as^ssment of the 
program strategies most likely to enhance local practices. Similarly, local 
interests and skill deteraaine the implementation of federal and state TiUe 
IV regulations. If local conmiitment or expertise is lacking, 'Htie IV funds 
can be underutilized^ with IV-B becoming primarily a way to flll gaps in 
local purchasing and IV-C a target of financial expedience. In this case, 
TV»B and IV-C funds become a wasted opportunity and do little more than 
sustain the status quo. 

Small IV-B and IV-C grantB can induce mbBtantiQl improvement in local 
practices. Small T^tie IV plants can grmtiy assist in developing district 
practices and resources becauM &ey allow staff to tailor activities to local 
needs and because they often stimulate local commiteient and enthusiasm. 
The freedom to specify project objectives^ identify target groups^ and de- 
visa project sti^ategies often elicits a level of local creati\dty and interest 
that is absent when categorical strings diminish local sens© of ownership 
and consti'ain choices. 

Title IV participation of eligible nonpublic Bchool Btud^nts is uneven. 
Nonpublic participation varies greatly between Parte B and C. The majori- 
ty of eligible nonpublic schools receive IV-B services and And them usefol. 
Ctoly about on^third to one^uarter of IV-C projects include nonpublie 
students. Thus, federal requirements for equitable nonpublic participation 
in this program component are presently umnet. There is also a serious 
question about the quality of involvement for those nonpublic students 
that do participate in local IV-C activities; their participation is both less 
extensive and le^ constant than it is for public ichool students. 
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Thm HUe rV-B hogram 

Becaii^ Congre^ granted local diitriete complate autonomy in aUocattng IV-B 
flmdi among tht pTOgrBm^s tUpble puipoiesi the steta hae lem to do with shaping 
loral projtct^ and moit SEA IV-B staff now me thiir fonction as that of auditof 
and prop'am gmdaUne mta^retar. Few SEA staff view themwlve^ as inexorably 
constrained by federal reflations, however. In fwt, many SEA IV-B reipondents 
in our sample (46 peretnt) beUeve that state-level staff can do more with the 
program if they so dedre. Although it is toue for only a minority of stetes, some 
SEAs have used stete-developed management, planning, and infoimation strate- 
^es to persuade local disMcts to view IV^B as more &an an acquisitions service. 

Local allocation choice since the IV-B consolidation mirror the purpdses of 
ESEA Title 11 and NDEA III, former categorical programs. We found that on 
average only 8 percent of lo^ IV-B flmds sre used for guidance and counseling 
activities; 62 percent of the school disWets in our sample spend none of their rV-B 
fimds on guidance and counseling. 

Three-foiuthB of tiie districts in our sample allocate their ftmds on a per capita 
basis to individu^ ^hools. In tiiese cases, there is little that can he called a IV^B 
program^ and school site personnel use their IV-B allotment to supplement ongoing 
activities. However, one of the most impresdve ob^rvations from our fleldwork 
is that, when time and effort are spent in developing a focused project, a maU rV-B 
grant often yields a high return. fHirthc/rmorep many local admlnistratoi^ report 
that, espedsQIy as local budgets tighten, IV-B flmds are critical in maintaining the 
quality of district library/media resources and individualized instruction pro- 
grams. 

rV'C Innovailve Projects 

States vary greatiy in their IV-C flinding stratepes. Some use a highly competi- 
tive grants process to promote selected, exemplary projecte, while others award 
fUnds to virtually evezy school disMct in the state. Most stetes spend a large 
proportion of their fV-C ftmds on development grants to foster new approaches to 
educational problems. Over the past few years, however, more states have begun 
to experiment with other ftinding categories such as mini grants, dissemination 
projects, and adoption ^ants. Uns shift in the mix of IV-C ftmding stoategies is not 
a direct result of consolidation^ Ratiier, SEA steff report that it occuzred because 
states now have better infonnation about school district needs and how to address 
them. Also, disMcts have compiled an array of successftil exemplary projects that 
o^her districte can adopt. 

Beddes a shift in funding strategies, states have also bt^m to focus more on 
project substence. Under 'Ktie III few stetes attempted to prescribe objectives for 
local projects. Now, about 30 percent of ^ SEAs set aside sUghtiy more than 
one-half of their flm^ to support projects reflecting state priorities. Again, consoli^ 
dation was not directly responsible for this change. Rathert stetes are trying to 
improve what has been a rather poor record for project continuation once federal 
Ending ends. At the s^e time, the budgetary consti*aints now faced by stetes and 
districts encourage a more parsimonioiis and careful expenditure of program 
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funds. Consequently, both state programs and local projects have generally moved 
toward an emphasis on central problem areas and, particularly at the state level, 
an explicit effort to tie IV-C program objectives to identified needs and priorities, 

IV-C Strengthening 

The activities supported by IV-C strengthening funds have not changed signifi- 
candy from those funded under the earlier Title V program. Although states alio- 
cate a portion of IV-C strengthening fundi to all the express purposes of the 
strengthening component, various aspects of administrative support (including 
fiscal accountability and data systems) remain the highest priorities for the ^^se of 
strengthentng funds. Such state-level developmental activities as training uiid dis- 
semination receive a much smaller share. 

Given these patterns, it is possible to argue that strengthening funds are supple- 
menting what have come to be seen ai routine SEA activities. Still, as states face 
tighter budgets, it is likely that without strengthening funds these central services 
would be substantially reduced, if not eliminated. 

Nonpublic Participation in Title IV 

The Title IV legiilation requires equitable propara benefits for students attend- 
ing nonpublic and pubiic schools. However^ nonpublic participation in Title IV 
varies greatly between Parts B and C. Although some problems still exist with IV-B, 
the majority of elipble nonpublic schools receive services and find them appropri- 
ate. Since only about one^third to one^quarter of IV-C projects include nonpublic 
students, however^ federal requirements for equitable participation in this pro- 
gram component are presently unmet. A serious question also arises about the 
quality of involvement for those nonpublic students that do participate. Reasons for 
low levels of nonpublic involvement in dude; SEA failure to monitor the quality of 
local asiurances and to provide technical assistance on nonpublic involvement' the 
competitive nature of IV-C funding; and the inability and unwillingness of many 
nonpublic schools to pursue IV-C funding actively. 

State AdvisOFy Councils 

As part of the Title IV consolidation, existing Title III State Advisory Councils 
(SACs) were expanded to represent the various categorical interesti now con- 
solidated into Title IV. Federal regulations also defined greater SAC responsibiii- 
ties. 

We found that a majority of SACs are active and influential in IV-C activities, 
They are less active in IV-B, but they participate in IV-B evaluation activities. In 
most states, the SACs involvement in IV-C strengthening is extremely limited or 
nonexistent. Despite this unevenness, Council members and SEA staff a^ee that 
SACs have measurably and positively affected Title IV operations. 



TITLE IV AND THE ROLE OF THE STATES 



This study of Title IV providas only limited information about stateJevel im^ 
plamentetionj and more extensive research comparing Title IV with other federal 
propams is nttded. Clearly, howeverj states vary substantially in their response 
to fedeml propmms. 

Title IV opemtiona acrbss the country demonstrate a need to think of im- 
plementation as a multidimensional concept, that there may be multiple program 
strategies to achieve a particular policy aim, and that succtssful implementation 
can involve programmatic and organizational development as well as compliance 
by lower levels of government. The lepslative and administrative history of the 
Title IV consolidatioa reveals how federal choices can strongly influence state 
behavior. At the state level, the way an SEA is organiied and its customary way 
of dealing with local diitricts lately determine whether the state acts as a passive 
funding conduit, concemed only with compliance^ or whether it actively shapes 
federal propams to promote the state priorities. Along with a state's political 
culture, these factors alio critically affect the kind of technical assistance that 
SEAi provide to local districts. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE PROGRAM CONSOLIDATIONS 

Although the experience with ESEA Title IV is not a good test of the merits or 
costs of prop^am consolidation* it suggesta a number of requisites for a successful 
consolidation policy. Krst, it points out the instability of a consolidation built on 
political rather than 8ub$tantive logic. In ESEA Title IV, Conp^ess attempted to 
consolidate programs that were not substantively or procedurally compatible. 
Consequently, in the view of many practitioners, THtle IV program components are 
a jumble of 'apples and oranges/ Compatibility, then, is a first condition for success. 

A second one is federal program reorganiEation to reflect consolidated program 
objectives. The absence of genuine consolidation at the federal level apparently 
influenced state program choices. The federal organiiational response, then, is an 
important cue to state officials on whether they should take federal objectives 
seriously or whether they are free to continue their activities essentially as before. 

A related lesson is that just as the federal response must represent substantive 
change, so must a consolidated policy represent more than a shuffling-together 
of prior categorical legislation. The Title IV legisiation contained no new language 
to suggest Conpessional commitment to a coniolidated propam effort, nor did it 
include incentives to encourage the institutional changes a^umed by consolidation. 

Finally, the Title IV experience shows that the effects of a consolidated strategy 
will difTer according to the organizational environment into which it is introduced. 
It is difficult to mandate or legislate institutional change under almost any circum- 
stances ; it almost impossible to do so if the federal level propam response demon- 
strates only pro forma change and federal legislation contains few incentives to 
persuade state and local managers to alter customary practices. 
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POLICY MATURATION 

Title IV also iUustrates how needs and interests change as a federal policy 
matures. Title IV has reached a stage of maturity that calls for a federal role 
different from what was appropriate fifteen years ago. We believe the time has 
come for federal TiUe IV oflRcials to concentrate less on compliance mechanisms 
and more on substantive prop^am development, to capitalize on the cumulative 
learning that has taken place within Title IV. State officials working with local 
school districts should do the same. Because Title IV depends on people for its 
success, there is a critical need to establish effective networks of program ofTicials 
from all three levels of government, who will share their expertise and provide 
mutual support. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 




Sine© the passage of the Eltmentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 
1965p federal aid to education has been largely categorical, targeted to speciflc 
student populations and prop'ammatic purposes. Over the yeai^, howevefs pro- 
grwm consolidation has often been proposed as a strategy for simplifying adnMnis- 
tration and improving service delivery. Although Congress has been reluctant to 
compromise the separate identities and pu^oses of federal categorical programs, 
it responded to various pressures for propam simpliflcation by enacting the ESEA 
Title IV consolidation in 1974, 

Title IV represents the first con^Udation of federal education programs. It 
consists of two parts, B and C, Titie IV-B includes programs authorized by ESEA 
Title II (school library resources, textbooksp and other instructional materials); the 
testing, counseling, and guidance components of ESEA Title III; and ntle III of the 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) (support for steengthening instruction in 
academic subjects), Tith IV-C comprises those objectives of ESEA Ktle III related 
to supplementary centers and innovative projects, ESEA Title V (stoengthening the 
leadership resources of state education agencies and local school districts), and 
Sections 807 (dropout prevention) and 808 (health and nutrition projects for low- 
income families) of ESEA*' 

The TiilB TV consolidation combined a msmad of programmatic pmposes and 
grmt stratepes, TOe program funds a fiiU range of items from school library 
acquisitions to innovative projecti dealing "mth topics as diverse as art education 
Bnd teenage pregnancy. At the state level, IV-C stoengthenlng monies (formerly the 
ESEA Title V program) support a variety of state education agency (SEA) activities 
ranpng from computer pro^amming to legal ^ndces and staff development. Ti- 
ties rV-B and IV-C also represent very different funding stoate^es: IV-B operates 
as an entitiement prop-am for local districts ^th allocations datennined by a 
state^specified fonnula, while IV-C Unctions as a competitive grants program* 
Consaquentiiyj bewuse of its range of programmatic puiposas and stoategies, TMtle 
rv provides a unique opportimity to assess various federal policy options* 



^tJDY OBJECTIVIS 

Title IV's diversity and history as a consolidated prop'am means that any 
evaluation of it must accomplish several different pu^oses. On the one hand, the 
standard evaluation tasks of identifjdng pro-am goals and determining whether 
cuirent activities reflect these objectives must be perfonned for all the programs 
included in Titie IV, On the other hand, 'Ktle IV also needs to be evaluated as an 



«ta fligal year 1978, the 'RUt IV apprppriadon totaled $331,0193^: 1154,497,324 for Part B and 
$184,6^000 for Part & 
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example of a consolidatid funding itrategy and as a federal program that depends 
heavily on the itates for propam Impltmentation and service delivery. Conse- 
quently, this study has three major objectivei: 

• To describe how the Title IV prop-am optratee in itates and local school 
dis^cto; 

m To assess Title IV as an example of a consolidated program strategy^ and 

• To use Title IV as a basis for understanding the role of the states in 
implementing federal education policy. 

This study concentrates on funds allocation and prop'am management, and 
only incidentally on the substantive impact of Title IV in states and local school 
districts. In describing Title IV operations we are particularly concerned with the 
ways in which states distribute funds to local districted how they establish prop*am 
priorities, and how state management stratepes affect local practices. We also 
examine several topics of special concern to Title IV administrators: nonpublic 
school participation in Title IV, the impact of state advisory councils on propam 
operations, and state technical asristance to local districts, 

As our analysis of Title IV's legislative history will indicate. Concessional 
intent in consolidating the categorical progranM now included in Title IV was 
ambivalent, Therefore, in assessing Titie IV as an example of a consolidated pro- 
gram strataHT, we need to understand how the clarity of Congressional intent 
affects the administa'ative response of federal agencies. Similarly, to understand 
state and local behavior we need to assess how their actions are influenced by those 
one level above them in the policy hierarchy. In other words, we are assuming ^*hat 
although each level In the federal system constitutes a set of Independent actors, 
the behavior of Moh is constrained by the actions of those one level above. 

In evaluating Title IV as a consolidated program, we also need to determine 
how well it meets the theoretical objectives of consolidation, As we examine Titie 
IV operations at all three levels of govemment, then, we will assess whether ii has 
resulted in simplifled adniinistrative procedures, p^eater prograni coordination 
and flexibility, and more delegation of decisionmaking authority to lower levelB of 
government.^ 

Most policy implementation studies have focused on the local level, despite the 
critical role states play in implementing many federal grant prop-a^s, Since the 
states adniinister Title IV and are allowed considerable latitude in their manage- 
ment and funding strategies, this prop^am provides a basis for identifying how 
state political and organiiational factors affect federal prop^am implementation. 
This jfinal study objective allows us to examine how implementation processes vary 
across states and focuses on the role of administrative agencies, policymaking 
bodies like the goveraor's office and state lepslature, and state political cultui'e or 
the larger context within which a policy is implemented. 



Education Amsndmenti of 1978 (PL 9M61) ai^ificantly modified m^'or featurei of the 1974 
Title IV ceniolidation. The iiagle application for Parta B and C is discontinued; a proposed Part D 
rtmovai ^dance and counstUng from IV-B; and IV^ stren^hening is deleted from Part C and rein* 
stituted as a ^parate categorical prop'am. 

Although our study was conducted prior to the 1978 Amendmgnta and dawribis thi prep^am as it 
was established in 1974, we have bled to make the majority of our conclusions equally applicable to 
the prisent prograni framework. 
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STUDY DESIGN 

Our analysis is bastd on thrts data sources: 

• A survty of program officials and State Adviiory Council members in all 
fifty itates* Title IV staff in approximately 600 school districts, and approx- 
imately 400 nonpublic school administrators; 

m Fioldwork in eight state capitals and three districts in each of these states; 
and 

• Extant flscal, administrative, and demographic data obtained from various 
federal and state sources. 

At the state level we surveyed five classes of respondents: SEA federal pro- 
grams managers^ SEA Title IV directors, SEA IV-B and IV-C coordinators, and two 
members of each state's advisory counciL Response rates at this level ranged from 
a high of 98 percent for I V-B coordinators to a low of 74 percent for federal pro* 
grams managers. Respondent were asked a range of questions about state Title 
IV operations, including: how program priorities are established; how funds are 
allocated to local districtsi the extent of coordination between Parts B and C; the 
effect of consolidation on SEA operations; the relationship between the state and 
local districts; and the SEA*s relationship with the U J. Office of Education (USOE) 
and other state agencies. 

To minimize costs and ensure that we had sufncient local district data within 
each stete for assessing SEA impact, we limited our local school district sample to 
twenty stetes. We used a cluster sample of 600 school districts selected in two steges 
from these twenty states. (Appendix A contains a detailed discussion of our sam- 
pling plan and data collection procedures j Although local districts were initially 
selected to be representetive of those within a given states all district cases were 
weighted prior to analysis so the entire sample would also be representative of the 
more than 16,000 school districts in the country. Sample case weights were based 
on region^ student enrollmentj and metropolitan status (see App, A), 

There were five elates of local level respondents: federal programs managers, 
IV-B coordinators, IV-C project directorSi and nonpublic school principals and su- 
perintendents. Response rates ranged from a high of 79 percent for IV-C project 
directors to a low of 57 percent for nonpubUe school principals* Questions asked of 
local respondente focused on: their as^ssment of SEA Title IV activiries; how Title 
IV funds are used locally; the effect of consolidation on local district operations; and 
nonpublic student partidpation in Title IV. 

To supplement the survey date and expand our understanding of the larger 
political and organizational context within which the Titie IV program operatesj we 
undertook fieldwork in eight states gmd twenty-four local districte.^ TOese eight 
states are a subsampla of the twenty-state ^mple and were chosen so as to 
maximize variation on such factor as Title IV prop^am strategies, SEA 
organiiational structure, and degree of stete authority over local districte. 
Selection criteria for local districte included: district sii^e, urban/rural stetus, 



^Bicauif we asaurtd complete confidentiality to al] raspondents, this report does not identify individ> 
ual statas or school districted 
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number and type of nonpublic schools within the district, and IV-B and IV^C project 
characteriitici. 

Fieldwork respondtnti included not only Title IV-related staff; but also thoie 
concerned with education generally in a state or school district, Consequently, state 
legiilatori and their itaffs, gubernatorial staff, interest group representativei, and 
state board of education members were interviewed at the state level In addition 
to district adminiitrators, school site staff, and nonpublic school officials, school 
board members and the education reporter for the local newspaper were inter- 
viewed in each school disWct. 

We used open^nded interview guides to ensure comparability across sites, but 
encouraged interviewers to ask additional questions and pursue any other Unes of 
inquiry they judged useftd. At the conclusion of the fleldwork, a case study was 
prepared for each state visited. Again, a detailed outline was used to maximize data 
comparability across states. 

The record data collected were used primarily to assess the fiscal impacts of 
Title IV— differences in prop-am allocations across types of school districts and 
changes in funding patterns since consolidation. These data were obtained from 
state fiscal records, state Utie IV program plans filed with USOE, the Census, and 
from data collected by USOE on federal pro-am beneficiaries (Section 437 data). 

In addressing the study's three msuor objectives, this report presents an essen^ 
tially qualitative description of TiVLe IV and its status as a state-administered, 
consolidated prop^am. Where appropriate, quantitative techniques have been used 
to determine the effect of various factors on expected lltie IV-related outcomes. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 each deal with one of the m^or study objectives. Cbapter 
2 presents an overview of Titie IV; Chap. 3 assesses 'Ktle IV as a consolidated 
program; and Chap. 4 examines Titie IV and the role of states as federal program 
implementors.^ The final chapter outlines our study conclusions and 
recommendations. 

^Although each chapter deali with lome aspaet of the Title IV prop^ain, the divewity of our reseaTch 
objeetivei makes Chaps. 2. 3, and 4 distinct re^rts that could actuaUy be regarded as separate studies 
presented in one document. 
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Chapter 2 



OVERVIEW OF THE TITLE IV 
PROGRAM 



State and local offlclals rank Title IV among the most popular of all federal 
edueation programs. Despite the relatively small amount of money an average 
district receives from Title IV, most state and local offlcials believe it produces a 
high marginal return. They credit this to the prop'am's lack of targeting require- 
ments and its support for services that are otherwise usually eUminated from 
ever-tightening local budgets. 

This chapter describes the various components of Title IV and focuses on the 
role of states and local school districts in allocating funds and administering pro- 
p'am activities. Separate sections on IV=B and IV-C deteil state-level distribution 
trinds, state prop^am management, allocation of prop*am funds within local dis- 
tricts, and local project activitf es. Another section describes how IV-C strengthen- 
ing funds are spent and how they afTect SEA operations* Two final sections, on 
nonpublic school participation in Title IV and state advisory council (SAC) oper- 
ations, discuss issues that transcend Individual Titie IV programs. More general 
concerns such as technical assistance and program evaluation are briefly discussed 
here and elaborated upon in subsequent chapters. 



THE TITLE IV-B PROGRAM 

State-L^eval Distelbution of IV^B Ftin^ 

Each state is respondble for developing a fonnula to distribute IV-B funds to 
its Ic/cal school districts^ Congress specified three formula components: general 
enrollment, high tax efTortj and high-cost children. Although Congress did not 
specify exact proportions for each component, it dd indicate that a ^'substantial'' 
amount of FV-B funds should be awarded to districts showing high tax efTort or 
educating a large number of high-cost children. Confess thus intended that IV-B 
should serve a redisMbutional pu^ose. 

Many state officials, however, believe that the IV-B fonnula's emphasis on high 
tax eflTort and high-cost studente is inappropriate, ^ey believe the requisite date 
collection and bookkeeping imduly burden stete gteff and more important, that 
spedal attention to Ugh-cost factoid encourages unproductive ^^doUar stacking." In 
other words, they believe that disWcte educating high-cost children and demon- 
sti*ating high tax effort are already receiving substfmtial extra assistance from 
other steto and federal prop'ams. The addition of more special funds, stete officials 
argue, wiU have a negUpble marginal eflectt 

The absence of a Conp'assional deflnition for "substantial," ^mbined with the 
belief of many state officials that rV-B funds would be most efficientiy and equlte- 
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bly distributed on the basis of general enrollmenti has reiultid in broad variation 
in state IV-B foiTOulas. All states utiUie general enrollment and high-cost compo- 
nents, but the percentage of total funds allocated by general enrollment ranges 
from 26 to 80 percent with an average of 67 percent* The proportion of IV-B funds 
distributed on the basis of high-cost children ranges from fi to 70 percent, with an 
avefaga Ugh^ost component of 21 percent* States use from one to seven high-cost 
factors to detenmne a local disWct's allocation, with 30 percent of the states using 
three or more (see Table 2.1). A number of substantively different high-cost factors 
are included: sparsity, non-English-speaking, lowJncome population, and low vead- 
ing or math achievement. The factors used most frequently are those assojlated 
with low income or poverty status (see Table 2J), 



Table 2*1 

Number of High-cost Factors in 
States' Use of IV=B Formula 

Number of Statei 



Numbar 
of Factors 


Using This Number 
(FY 78) 


1 


16 


2 


19 


3 


7 


4 


3 


5 


3 


6 


1 


7 


1 



Table 2.2 

FACTORi Used in High-cost Component of I V-B Formula 



Number of States 
Using Thii Factor 



Factor 


FY 76 


FY 77 


FY 78 


Low Income/povefty status 


48 


49 


43 


Particular subject matter enrollment 
(Basic Skills, Critical Subjects, Vo- 
cational Education) 


5 


10 


10 


Bilingual 


24 


26 


26 


Smaller isolated schools 


29 


36 


38 


Identified special populations 
(Gifted, handicapped, low achievers) 


24 


43 


4€ 



A total of 43 itatsi use a high-tax-affort component; this component ranges from 
3 to 46 perctnt of the total foimulaj with 17 percent the average. The statei that 
do not use high tax effort in their formula are primarily those that have attempted 
to equalise school spending across districts. 

Despite this variation in state IV-B formulas^ the most significant factor in 
detemining the size of a district's IV-B p^ant Is general enrollment, or average 
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daily membsrship. As Tablt 2 J shows, there is a nearly perftct correlation between 
the number of studente served by a district and the size of its IV-B grant. District 
poverty itatui, a high^ost factor of concern to Congress, has almoit no relationihip 
to district grant size. Interestingly enough, the mm of a state's high-coat component 
does not differentially affect local IV-B awards. That is, even though state alloca- 
tions on the basis of high-cost factors range from 5 to 70 percent, this variation does' 
not si^Ificantly affect p'ant size for local districts with a high poverty index* 

Table 2 J 

BivARiATE Correlations Between I V-B Funding and District CHARACTERiST^ci 

Variable Number 



Variable District 

Number Characterisic 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 


Average Dally Membership 


LOO 








2 


District Poverty Index^ 


-.00 


1.00 






3 


IV-B funds per pupil 


.02 


.21 


1,00 




4 


Total IV^B fundi, FY 76 


.99 


.02 


,03 


1.00 


5 


Total IV-B funds. .FY 77 


.99 


.02 


.05 


.99 1.00 


6 


Total IV-B funds, FY 78 


.99 


.02 


.05 


.99 .99 1.00 


7 


High-cost component as prDportlon 
of total IV'B formula 


.04 


.09 


,04 


,03 .03 .04 1.00 



^District Poverty Index is the percent of diitriet children below poverty level (1970 Ceniui). 



The failure of high-cost components to affect local p*ant sizt differentially can 
be explaintd by ttit factors included in a staters high-cost component. Where states 
have used multiple highK^oit factors, theie measurei are generaly exclusive and 
address different target population^for example, sparsityi biUnpial, gifted, hand- 
icapped, and low-mcpme. typically have little practical overlap. As a result, for 
many states, the high-cost factor iimply mirroi^ general enrollment. In other 
words, a high-cost component specifying additional funds on the basis of lowJncome 
families, non^EngUsh-speaking studente, small ichools, and gifted studente will 
result in a distribution of IV-B funds virtually identical to that determined by 
general district enrollment. Similarly, states using only one high-cost identifief 
other than poverty stetui (e.g., low reading and math achievement) may also 
substantially duplicate general enrollment. Thus, it is not surprising that, using 
data from the sample states, we found that the bivariate coirelation between funds 
awarded to a district for high-cost children and total district enrollment ranged 
between .SO and .96. 

In summary, although states have devised quite different IV-B formulas, most 
have specified fonnulas whose high-cost component simply mirrors general enroll- 
ment. Thus, the differential treatment intended by Conp*ess seems to have resulted 
only in more state and local paperwork, not in a redistribution of funds based on 
special needs. 



State IV'B Pro^ua Management 

Besides combining several categorical programs into one, the Title IV consoli- 
dation also resulted in some state-level administrative changes. Congresdonal ad- 
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vocates of consolidation assumtd that a consolidated program would be easier to 
manage than sevtral categorical onti» and conaequently reduced the amount of 
adminiitrative funds availabla to SEAs. SSA§ have compeniated for this decrease 
by reducing the number of IV-B itafT and by eliminating some services to local 
diiMcte» usually on-site technical aasiitance. 

Consolidation modifled the state's IV-B function in substantive ways as well. A 
number of SE4s had played a major role in devdoping and implementing library 
and media activities &nded by the previous categoriral prop'ami. For example» 
some SEAs developed exemplary library and media projecte that served as models 
for Title 11 and NDEA III activities throughout the state. Local staff were then 
required to use their categorical funds to support such projects* 

However, consolidation curtailed the SEA's role in shaping local projects. Con- 
gress granted local districts complete autonomy in allocating IV-B funds among the 
eli^ble purposes: library and learning materials, audiovisual equipment, ^dance 
and counseling, tasting, and minor remodeling. Since feder^ IV-B regulations 
specify no state role beyond flscal oversight. It is not suipriiing that in most SEAs, 
rV-B responsibilities are limited to development and Implementation of the IV-B 
formula, StafFin these states see themselves primarily as auditors and interpreters 
of program guidelines* For example, although 98 percent of the SEAs offer IV-B 
technical assistance to local districts, in most SEAs this assistance is limited to 
clarification of state and federal relations and help (usually by telephone) in 
preparing applications. Less than half the states provide substantive assistance, 
such as help in developing innovative ideas. The upshot Is that IV-B program staff 
in most states reported that they see IV^B as ^*moz^ of an acquisitions service than 
a focused prop*am."* 

In some SEAs, however, IV-B staff have attempted in two ways to establish a 
substantive role wthin the constrainta of the law* Krst, some SEAs use state- 
imposed planning and management requirements to try to create focused pro- 
grams. For example, one state uses a detailed project application and department 
approval sheet, thereby allowing SEA pro-am staff to comment to local districts 
about the focus and specificity of their project objectives and about their evaluation 
and planning strategies. Another SEA requires that ''each school district * . * spend 
all of (its) funds on an identified need" with the hope that "this concentration of 
funds to solve a particular problem (will) have some impact on the educational 
process." Another SEA requires local IV-B staff to identify how the IV-B allocation 
will be incorporated into a broader district plan. 

Such requirements reflect state concern that many districte dilute IV-B funds 
by spreading them as ^dely as possible. One SEA IV-B director commented in his 
annual report: '*^e p*eatest problem with local discretion Is the practice of many 
districts to 'reallocate* their money on a per pupil basis to every school within the 



*The iiirvgy question and frequency of ras^nie was: 
'*Title IV-B really is more of an aequisitions sarvice than a focused prograin.'* 

atrongly Strongly 
diugree agtee 

10% 8% 24% 25% 21% 

' - - i - - i i ^ — _J N = 49 
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community. This results in each school receiving a small sum of money whichj for 
all practical purpoees, has no impact on th© tducation within ©ach ichooL" 

Other itatas have suggasttd just the opposite itrategy and have encouraged 
local disWcte to aUow Individual schools to use IV-B funds as they wish. Often this 
gra^ roots approach i§ the result of a state political culture that stresses local 
control and assumes that the lower the level of government identifying and assess- 
ing student needs, the more efFectively the problem will be resolved. But, as noted 
by an SEA IV-B coordinator from one of our fleldwork states that encourages such 
a strategy, there are distinct teade-offs. While espousing school site allocation 
decisions* he realizes that few innovative IV-B projects result from such a strategy. 

Widely dispersed funds mean that it is difllcult to develop or coordinate an 
innovative project and, consequently, there are few projects that the state can 
identify as worthy of replication by other districts. 

Second, some SEA IV-B staff pve substantive direction to local projects by 
distributing infonnation about quality library and media programs. Approximately 
54 percent of SEAs disseminate such infonnation to school districts. For example, 
one state uses the desipi developed in an earlier Title II model media project to 
catalog each district's media holdings, compare them with model plan, and indicate 
which purchases would be most useful in improving the district'^ overall media 
prop*am, This infonnation is displayed on a state-generated computer printout, 
which district staff can use in aUocating their IV-B funds. School district officials 
find this state activity helpful for judging the strengths and weaknesses of their 
district's media holdings and in guiding their purchases. Another state approaches 
the same objective somewhat differently: "^e media team initiated under Title II 
has continued to assist local districta in the development of their library media 
propams, . , . The media team includes a director ftmded from state flmds and a 
media specialist and school library consultant funded from Title IV," IWs team 
visits school districts throughout the state and provides assistance in assessing a 
district's program and in identifying needed purchases. 

Another state we visited began using ita evaluation function to learn about the 
charactoristics of effective projecte and the elemento of good planning. Each year, 
the SEA IV-B staff will visit 10 percent of the state's districts and focus on a 
different program Issue — ^for example, compliance, planning, project implementa- 
tion, and participant satisfaction. The resulte of these visits wiU be published In the 
state planning guide and the SEA staff hopes that local districts will use this 
information in targeting their Amds and in developing IV-B projector In this case^ 
then, the state is not recommending substantive priorities to local districts, but 
rather an allocation and planning process it beUeves wlU lead to more effective IV-B 
projects. 

Another management stratoR? to sto'engthen the state Part B program Involves 
state-level coordination of IV-B with other state library, media, or guidance activi- 
ties. In one state, for example, the IV-B staff prepares a planning ^de which 
includes standards that local districta can use in purchasing supplementary materi- 
als in any of 24 different cuniculum areas. These standards are established cooper^ 
' ativdy with the various state-level cumculimi bureaus (including art, industiial 
education, bilingual education, English, mathematics, and physical education) and 
represent what subject area experte consider to be a good enrichment coUection in 
their respective fields* Th% state's Bureau of Guidance al^ receives copies of all 
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IV-B applicationi that have a piidance component* The result is a stronger state 
IV-B program than would have been poiiible using IV-B rsiources alone. 

Through such managementp planmngp and infonnation stratepes, iome SEAs 
havs tried to dsfine both their state prop-am and local IVS projtcto as more than 
**an acquisiaons service." Most SEA staff, howevtr, choose a less active and sub- 
stantive role. Yet it is interesting that few SEA staff see their role as inexorably 
constrained by the IV-^B program guidelines. Most SEA IV-B respondents feel that 
state level staff can do more vdth the prop-am if they desire.^ Crosi-tabular 
analyses show that state-level IV-B staff agreeing with this statement also tend to 
be those who offer technical assistance that focuses on the development of 
innovative local IV-B projects. Perhaps more than any other federal program^ the 
character of the stete-level IV-B prop'am depends almost entirely on the 
prediiposition and initiative of SEA Part B staff* 



Liocal AilDoatlon Choices 

School districts like the IV-B program. Many local respondente commented that 
Part B should be the "moder' for all federal programs because of its flexibility and 
sensitivity to local conta*oL As one local IV-B coordinator commented, **We are able 
to purchase what we think is Important, not what somebody else does." There is 
also substantial local agreement about the importance of IV-B to the district,^ 
Despite the relatively small siie of Part B grants, in all types of districte, these funds 
are seen as making a sipdflcant and critical contribution, particularly to the 
quality of library services.* 

Tables 2.4 and 23 show how school districts allocated their FY 78 funds across 
eligible IV-B purposes. Both public and nonpublic schools spent most of their funds 
on printed materials and audiovisual equipment. These choices cloiely mirror the 
puiposas of the former categorical prop'ams, Title 11 and NDEA III. Indeed, most 
state and local staff report that local allocation patterns have not changed signifi- 
cantly as a result of IV-B. These data also indicate that in making a choice between 
"people or things," local staff generally spend IV-B funds on things. 



^he survay quiition and fraquenQy of response wasi 
"Under Title IV, State Education Agendes have ample opportunity to develop a Part B 
program if they take the initiative." 



Strongly Strongly 

disagree a^ee 

13% 8% 33% 25% 21% 

I » > l_ J N^48 



^The survey question and frequency of reiponsa wait 
"How important have Part B funds been to your diitriet in terms of providing service that 
you might otherwiie have been unable to provide?" 



Not at all Very 
important important 

1% 1% 10% 22% 86% 

i . L_ l ^ J _l N ^ 277 



*In flscal year 1978, Tide IV«B per pupil allocations to oiir sample diitricts ranged from $.09 to 120,77, 
The average per pupil allo^tion was $3.^. 
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Table 2.4 

LocAL-LfiVEL IV-B Allouations, Publiu and 
NoNPUBLiaScHoaLS,FY 78 

(Respondent: School Diitriet 
Part B Coordinator) 



Mean % AUooation 



Categu ry 


Publia 
SehMili 


Nonpublic 
Schools 


Printed materials 


44 


47 


Audiovisual materlali 


31 


m 


Guldanue and counMilinir 


8 


4 


Instructional etiuipnnent 


24 


21 


Testinsr 


4 


1 


TextbookH 


3 


5 


Minor remodeling^ 


<1 


0 



NOTE: Figure do not add to 100 percent because of 
rounding error. 

^Nonpublie schooU cannot spend IV^B fundi in this 
category. 



Table 2.5 

State-Levbl Estimatkh of Locai^IjEvel 
IV-B Allocationh,FY 78 

(Reipondant: SEA Part B Dirtctor) 



Category Mean % Allocation 



Printed materials 


35 


Audiovisual materials 


23 


Guidance and counseling 


9 


Initructlonal equipment 


28 


Testing 


4 


Textbooki 


4 


Minor remodel ing^ 


1 



NOTE^ Figura do not add to 100 percent because 
of rounding error. 

^Nonpublic sehooli cannot spend IV*B fundi In 
this category. 



Tht mean pubUc school aUoratlon (8 parctnt) shown in Table 2.4 masks tht fact 
Uiat approrimmtely 62 percent of school dlstoiets allocate none of thtir IV-B funds 
to guidance md counMling« llie few dlsMcto that s^nd rV^B fundi on guidance 
and counseling generally undertake a well'^eflnad projeot. 'Hius the mean alloca^ 
tian is artiflcally high; the median allocation of less than 1 percent conveys a more 
accurate pirture of IV-B support for guidance and counseling. 

l^ough local allocation patterns have not changed si^ificantiy as a result of 
IV-B^ our evidence suggests that the way decifflons' are made about what is pur- 
chased has changed. In many distidcts, school dte staff or Ubmiy and media special- 
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ists playsd a primary role in dsciding how to use Title II and NDEA III funds. With 
the IV-B consolidation, decision§ about funds allocation appear to have moved to 
ths cantral ofHce in man/ districts. As a result, many school site steff complain that 
they do not know what has bteh ordtred for thsir school until the materials arrive. 
Some state IV-B stafT have also expressed this concera. One director commented 
in the state's annual report that 'There was some concera on the part of Part B staff 
that educatoi^ involved in the building level purposes of IV-B were not always 
made aware of the grant-writing period by their iuperintendents and administra- 
tors. Therefore^ they did not have the opportunity to provide input in the needs 
assessment . . . process." 

We observed this centoalizing trend during the course of our field work. In fact, 
central administrators in 15 of the 24 districts in our fieldwork sample make IV-B 
allocation decisions with Uttie or no participation from school site staff. In the 
fieldwork jample, such centraliied decisions were also coirelated with the target- 
ing of IV-B funds for specific puiTposes (e.g., ^dance and counseling, supplemen- 
tary social studies materials) rather than with allocation to individual schools on 
a per capita basis. Hence, consolidation has meant that in riome districts school site 
staff and library and media specialists play less of a role in the IV-B process than 
they did previously. But on the other hand, in our fieldwork dlstricto, centralized 
decisionmaking allows administratoz^ to concentrate on a specific district need 
(e.g., improvement of the science curriculum or career education) rather than 
disperse funds so widely that their effect may be negligible. 

However, simply dividing IV-B funds equally among dlsWct schools ensures 
that everyone gets something and does away with the need for time-consuming 
planning. Despite the behavior of the fieldwork districts, our survey date indicate 
that a per capita allocation to each school is a common IV-B strategy. Three quar- 
ters of the local IV-B directors report that IV-B funds go to all public school stu- 
dents. Furthermore, IV-B directors spend an average of only 13 percent of their 
time on Part B activities, with much of that time spent on fiscal management and 
purchasing* The median time spent planning and preparing the IV-B application is 
three days. In most districts, the relatively smaU size of the IV-B grant (around 
$3.00 per pupil on average) means that prop'am administration is a secondary 
responsibiUty (or as one respondent put it, '*an added responsibility that takes away 
from re^ar duties") and more extensive planning for project activities does not 
appear practical. Many local staff feel that "with the small amount of funds avail- 
able it Is not economical to waste time for innovative uses." 

Local staff report that IV-B allocation decisions are also significantly Influenced 
by the fact that "Htle IV is the only prop-am flexible enough to enable us to service 
certoin groups." Particularly In districts that receive funds from federal prop'ams 
aimed at special student groups (such as Title I, Title I Mip^ant, and Title VII), 
administrators feel that IV-B funds can be used most effectively in schools without 
heavy concentrations of students benefiting from other categorical pro-ams. In 
general, distoicts that receive sigmflcant funding from these federal categorical 
prop^ams also have many students with similar needs, such as low achievement, 
but who do not qualify for special funding. Consequently, IV-B funds can pro\dde 
materials and equipment to these students not participating In other special pro- 
-ams. 

The influence of SEA formulas and guidelines varies considerably acro^ dis- 
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tricte. In most diitricts, the state formula has little influence on local allocation 
choices. That is, local IV-B funds are not allocated with attention to stats formula 
categoriei. One reason is that most local staff are not aware of their state IV-B 
formula. For example, only 66 percent of local Part B coordinators reported that 
they "routinely" receive notiflcation of the state formula that deteraiined their 
grant; over half (57 percent) said that they were not familiar with the formula 
components. We found only one instance in our fleldwork where SEA IV-B staff 
closely monitored local adherence to formula allocation sidelines* In part, lack of 
attention to the IV-B formula reflects state attitudes: IV=B funds should be allocated 
on as close to a per pupil basis as possible and spent at district discretion. Local 
feelings about IV-B allocations also foster disregard of formula parameters. Only 
27 percent of district IV-B directors report that funds received because of high-cost 
students are "completely" tergeted to those students. Local IV-B directors report 
that it is too costly for the district to track the funds in this way, pven the small 
amount of funds involved, and that IV-B services are needed by children who do 
not receive funds imder other state of federal programs. As one IV-B coordinator 
put itj "Let Title I take care of the high-cost kids." However, where local officials 
do use formula guidelines in allocating fundSj the sidelines are often seen as 
compromising overall prop^am effectiveness. One IV-B director commented that 
"we get so bogged down in tracking target p^oups and so on that we really don't 
have enough IV-B funds to make a difference," Another IV-B director felt that 
targeting did not make sense for Part B puiposes.' *Tlie target poups concept is too 
conflning when it comes to working with library resources." 

Variations in the influence of SEA guidelines also reflect the state role as 
defined by SEA staff. State staff who limit their role to the diitribution and moni- 
toring of IV-B funds have little influence on fund allocations and on the coordina^ 
tion of IV»B with other district prop^ams. On the other hand, SEA staff who view 
their role more broa^y reportedly do influence local district use of prop^am funds, 
despite the lindted formal authority accorded the stetes by federal IV-B regula- 
tions. 

Federal maintenance-of-effort reflations apparently have even leas influence 
on local allocation choices than do state guidelines. Federal regulations require that 
states show maintenance of flscal effort across IV-B eligible purposes; states re- 
porting an overall drop in expenditures risk federal withdrawal of their I V-B funds. 
Few states or local personnel quairel with the intent of the regulation: to ensure 
that Part B supplementes not supplants, local funds. However, few state personnel 
take the requirement seriously, arpiing that the accounting coste of a genuine 
effort would be prohibitive and that the present provision could not accomplish ite 
purpose in any event. Budgets can be too easily manipulated to show what is 
necessary. As a result^ compliance with federal maintenance-of'#ffort requirements 
has become a numbers game at both the state and local levels. Not sui^risingly, few 
districts report problems in meeting maintenance-of-effort requirements.^ In fact> 



few local respoodgnts in states where maintenance requireRif nts are taken leriQUsly did report 
seriouB prpblems. Student enrollment decline or "texpayer revolt" in a number of districts reiultrid in 
an sbioluti reduetion of the diibict budget. These districti, consequently, were unable to maintain their 
previous year's effort aerm IV^B eUgible pu^osas. Other local IV-B steff complained that federal 
maintenance^f^flrort requirement consb^ain their IV^B allocation ehoices, prohibiting them; for ejcatn- 
plet from alloeating Amdi to guidance if no local fundi had l^a ipest for that purpoie in the previouf 
year. 
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most local IV-B offlciali visited in our fieldwork were unaware of the need for 
special local accounting to show maintenance of effort. 

Although Part B was generally accorded high marki for ease of administration, 
a number of reipondenta cited two problems. First, many IV=B directors noted that 
the timing of the IV-B ^ant award cycle is out of phase with district operations. 
Materials arrive after the school year begins and appUcations need to be developed 
in early epring, before next year's needs are clear. Smaller districts, in particular 
those accuitomtd to making cooperative purchases through county offices, felt the 
grant cycle puts them at a particular disadvantage. 

A second problem concerns the rigidity and complexity of state project=amend» 
ment requirementa. When school districts substitute equipment or library items for 
those specified on the original application, they must file project-amendment forais 
with the state. Local project coordinators point out that such requirements often 
discourage the use of IV-B funds where they are most needed. They also absorb an 
inordinate amount of administrative time and often prevent the local district from 
taking advantage of price and model changes. 



Local Project Aativlties 

The wide variation in local IV-B allocation stratepes—ranging from a straight- 
forward per pupil distribution of fiinds to a focused project^upports tremendous 
diversity in local IV-B activities. Where local officials essentially "reallocate" IV3 
funds, there is little that can be called a program. School site personnel generally 
use their IV-B allotment to supplement ongoing activities. However, one of the 
most impressive observations from our fieldwork is that when time and effort are 
spent in developing a focused project, there is often a high marpnal return on a 
relatively imall IV-B grant. Several examples from our fleldwork illustrate how 
productive IV-B funds can be with speciflc targeting and carefiil planning. 

One small, semlrural district we visited Is using all ite IV-B funds for four 
supplementary high school science couraes, a IV-B project now in its second year. 
The funds are used to pay for course materials, particularly laboratory equipment. 
The first course focuses on aviation and is team-taught by the physics, chemistry, 
and earth science teachers. It preparei students for the written portion of the pilot's 
examination. It was instituted because the chairman of the science department 
realized that the completion of a nearby air cargo terminal would open up a number 
of job opportunities. The second course is a research methods course for ieniors 
who wish to go beyond the regular curriculum. The third is a series of internships 
in industry, and the fourth deals with solar energy. As a result of these courses, 
enrollment in science courses has increased nine percent and the high school princi- 
pal reports that several students who previously had attendance problemi are now 
enrolled in these coursei and regularly attend school. 

Another district we visited has adopted a five-year planning strate^ for the 
use of IV-B funds. Principals and coordinators outline the kind of program they 
would like to have at the end of five years, and the federal programs director 
attempts to buy a part of that prop'am each year with IV-B funds. Her philosophy, 
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now accepted by the district, is that "IV-B funds are not manure that can be spread 
around so everything will grow." 

The district has used its IV-B funds for equipment and materials to convert a 
number of school libraries into media centers and, over the last few years, for the 
development of iupplimentary social studies materials to be used in the primary 
grades. The only digression from this long'term planning strategy was the use of 
IV'B funds for a computer project to access curriculum materials being developed 
as part of the district*s IV-C project. 

A third district has used most of its IV-B funds over the past two years for junior 
high school ^dance materials. The junior high principal was in the process of 
revamping his guidance department and recniiting new staff* The district adminis' 
tration, aware of his efforts, allowed him to use the district's IV-B funds for this 
purpose. The head guidance counselor and the principal decided to spend the IV-B 
funds on materials that would allow the guidance dtpartment to expand its academ= 
ic focus to include career information and increased student self-awareness as part 
of its services. According to the principal and head piidance counselorj student 
demand for guidance services has increased p^eatly, and for the first time, guidance 
counselors are working directly with classroom teacheri in providing career infor- 
mation. While IV-B is by no means wholly responsible for these changes, district 
staff credit the program with providing the materials that allowed the junior high 
to deliver more effective guidance services. 

Although these three districts differ in their use of IV-B funds, they have 
several factors in common. In all three districts, the central administration is 
committed to targeting IV-B funds, rather than to dispersing them widely. AH three 
also have committed and innovative staff who are wiUing to make IV-B more than 
an acquisitions sarvice; at both the district and school levels, they are encouraged 
to suggest project ideas that meet a district need, and they receive support from 
central administrators in implementing projects* Our fleldwork indicates that such 
factors are critical in producing a high marginal return from IV-B funds. 

In summary, Titie IV-B is a popular pro-am, praised for its ease of administra- 
tion at both state and local levels. Because people usually take precedence over 
materials when local budgets are cut, IV-B funds are seen as increasingly important 
to the maintenance of district library services, individualized instructional pro- 
grams, and media centers. Part B funds appear particularly critical in small, low- 
tax-base districts that would otherwise probably have few if any library iarvices 
or supplementary instructional materials. 

A consistent local recommendation for change in the IV-B program was "more 
money." A number of local administrators asked, "What can be accomplished with 
such a small amount of funds?" Our fleldwork, as well as open-ended r^ponses to 
the survey, suggest that a great deal can be done with little money, ^ven local 
initiative and effort. Systematic application of IV-B funds has brought libraries up 
to standard and built quality media centers. Small IV-B grants have permitted 
districts to provide materials to continue individualized programs or support the 
ideas of a creative teacher. However, even where IV-B is treated as an "acquisitions 
service," both our fleldwork and our survey data make It clear that IV-B is gener- 
ally purchasing materiali or services that district staff believe are important and 
that» in a time of budgetaiy retrenchment, probably could not be provided with 
local resoiu'cei. 
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IV-C INNOVATIVE PROJECTS 

Title IV-C regiilations allow states considerable discretion in formulating pro- 
gram priorities and funding stratepes. SEAs have responded by developing sub- 
stantively different IV-C programs. For eKample, one state funds only seven local 
IV-C projects in order to promote selected, exemplary projects. Another state with 
approximately the same number of diitricts, but with an interest in diitributing 
IV-C funds as widely as possible, awarded 265 IV-C grants in FY 1977-78. Still 
another state awarded IV-C p-anta to all of its school diitricts. Table 2.6 shows the 
percent of school districte in each state receiving IV-C funds. 



Table 2.6 

Percent of Local Districts Receivinu Title IV-C Funds by State 



State 


Percent of 
School Diitricts 
Keceiving i V-^^ r unds 




School DIslriets 


Alabama 


26 


Montana 


3 


Alaaka 


28 


Nebraska 


5 


Arir^ona 


6 


Nevada 


94 


Arkans^ 


12 


New Hampihire 


2§ 


California 


14 


New Jersey 


2 


Colorado 


U 


New Mexico 


26 


Connecticut 




New York 


21 


Delaware 


50 


North Carolina 


54 


Florida 


22 


North Dakota 


10 


Georgia 


44. 


Ohio 


60 


Hawaii 


100^ 


Oklahoma 


9 


Idaho 


15 


Oregon 


5 


Illinois 


6 


Penniylvania 


18 


Indiana 


13 


Rhode Island 


45 


Iowa 


8 


South Carolina 


37 


Kansas 


4 


South Dakota 


10 


Kentucky 


97 


Tennesiee 


32 


Louiiiana 


42 


Texas 


7 


Maine 


21 


Utah 


100 


Maryland 


58 


Vermont 


18 


Maseachusett^ 


16 


Virginia 


36 


Michigan 


10 


W^hington 


23 


Minnesota 


9 


West Virginia 


84 


Miisissippi 


35 


Wisconsin 


14 


Missouri 


6 


Wyoming 


33 



^On average across all states, 30 percent of districts receive Title IV-C funds. 



^Hawaii has only one school district which includes the entire slate, hence the 100 percent figure. 

Some of this variation reflecto demographic differences, but, more important, 
SEA decisioni about IV-C allocations indicate differences in funding philosophy. 
SEAs vary markedly in their views about how the interests of local districts can 
best be served, the role of SEA staff, and the function of IV-C funds. These different 
points of view are seen in the *'mix" of p^ant strategies selected by a particular SEA 
and in the level of SEA involvement in prop^ammatic concerns, such as establish- 
ment of state priorities, provision of technical assistance, and monitoring activities. 
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State IV-C Funding Strategies 

SEA IV-C granti to local districts fall into five broad categories that difrer 
sharply in project objectivei, length of funding, and assumptions about the most 
effective way to meet state and local needs. 

Mini GFante^ These small plants, usually less than |10,000i are awarded to 
individual schools or teachers for o^y one year. They have supported such diverse 
activities as staff development, ecolo^ field trips, community relations seminars, 
and reading readiness projects, SEA officials point to three advantages of this 
funding strategy. First, mini grants provide a way to distribute IV-C funds to a 
larger number of local school districts. Consequently j mini p'ants are able to modify 
the "eUtist" reputatic earned by Title III in some states, and also provide funds 
to school districts unable to participate in a stiffer grant competition. Second, many 
SEA IV-C officials believe that mini grants, in the hands of highly motivated school 
personnel, can produce a large return for a small investment. Mini grants can 
purchase the materials or the training necessary to install new project ideas in a 
school or classroom. Third, mini ^ants havi the advantage of administrative sim- 
plicity. Because most states require only brief applications for mini grants, SEA 
staff do not have to spend an inordinate amount of time on reviewing mini grmt 
proposals or evaluating local mini gr^t activities. As SEA budgets become tighter, 
ease of administration has become an important consideration in a number of 
states. 

Adoption Grants. Adoption grants are typically one-year plants of less than 
$10,000. They are awarded to districts proposing to adopt an "exemplary" or 
"validated" project^ selected from a state catalog of state-validated prop'ams or 
from exemplary programs included in the National Diffusion Network.^ Local 
applications are usually required to show an identified need for the project and to 
assure that project methods will be continued once the adoption grant terminates. 
As a funding strategy, adoption p'ants reflect the expectation that it is unnecessary 
to "reinvent the wheel"— that is, with a^istence in training and other capital costs, 
local districts can profit from the successful experience of costly program 
development efforts undertaken elsewhere. 

Development Grants, Development plants are usually awarded for a three- 
year period, although some are longer. Most development projects are funded at 
$25,000 to $60,000 a year and support local efforts to develop new approachis to 
specific educational problems. It is hoped that succe^ful projects will not only be 
incorporated into local practices^ but will also serve as a model for other districts 
confronting similar problems. In three-fourths of the states, statewide priorities are 
established to guide local proposals for development grants* Only four states re- 
quire that local proposals address these state-established objectives, while the rest 
simply Indicate state preferences^ but do not limit the p'ants competition to these 
priorities. The former funding strategy is often the result of a state needs-awss- 
ment and is seen as a way for IV-C fonds to enhance statewide educational re- 
sources. 



^Thi National Diffusion Natwork (NDN) is a federally iponsored efTort to disseminate exsmplary 
projects developed by Titles III and IV^. Once projects have bean valldjited as succeisful by the USOE 
Joint DiMemination and Review Panels they are included in the "catalog'* that NDN-flinded state 
facilitatoi^ vm to promote local adoptions. In a number of states, IV^ adoption pmntii are us^ to i^nd 
NDN-oflrefed exemplary projecti. 
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Di^emination Grante. Many SEAs alio award funds to support the dissemi- 
nation of exemplary or validated projects. Project personnel are funded to provide 
information and technical a^iitance to potential adopters. Dissemination ^ants 
may flind demonitoation claisroom materials, stefFtime, travel costs, and informa- 
tional materials. This strata^ is seen as a way to capitalize on prior investment 
in local development efTorte. Most dissemination p-ants provide $60,000 to $100,000 
a year. 

Supplemental Centem IV-C grants are also awarded to supplementary 
centers or intermediate unite that serve as the agent for nearby districts, or a 
consortia of districts, in the development or adoption of innovative projecti. Supple^ 
mentary centers also receive IV=C funds to provide technical assistance to school 
districts for such purposes as proposal development, needs assessment, bilingual 
education, and guidance and counseling. Hie average single award to supplemen- 
tary centers is $26,000 to $50,000 a year. 

As Tables 2.7 and 2 J show, developmental plants are awarded by most SEAs 
and presentiy consume a majority of IV-C monies. For some SEAs, these figures 
reflect state-level perception of local interests and needs. As one IV^C director 
commented, "The demand is generally p'eater in this area— districts want to try 
their own ideas." Other SEAs that presently allocate more than 40 percent of their 
funds to developmental projects view the funds as a longer-term investment in 
improving educational practices statewide. Finally, some SEA Title IV-C director 
justify a significant expenditure for development projects on the grounds that few 
exemplary or validated practices exist in the areas of p'eatest need, ftop^an^ for 
rural schools, secondary schools, and staff development were mentioned as areas 
where development is needed. 

Table 2.7 
Sea Grant Strategies 



(Respondent: SEA Title IV Director) 



Grant Category 


% SEAs with 
Grant Category 


Average % of 
Total Allotment 
Spent on Category^ 


Range 


Mini grants 


46 


10 


1-35 


Adoption 


88 


14 


2^50 


Development 


98 


68 


2400 


Disseniination 


61 


12 


1-^42 


Supplementary 


44 


23 


1^92 



^Stat^ that do not grant awards in a specific category were 
excluded in computing the average percent Hence, this column adds to 
more than 100 percent. 



However, it is importent to note that, in open-ended responses to questions 
about IV^C funding stratepes* at least six of our state respondents reported that 
their current emphasis on development would change within the next year. They 
indicated that once commitments to existing development projecti were met, more 
IV-C funds would shifted to adoption grants. 



EKLC 
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Table 2.8 

Types and Sizes of I V-C Grants to Local School Districts 
(Respondent: District IV-C Project Director) 







Grant Size ($) and Pt 


irceni by Project Type 








$10,000- 


$25,000- 


$60,000= 






Grant Type 


$10,000 


25,000 


50.000 


100, WO 


> $100,000 


Total 


Mini srrant 


8% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


Adoption 


14 


7 


4 


2 


1 


27 


Developrtient 


3 


9 


26 


9 


1 


48 


Dissemination 


1 


I 


3 


4 


2 


11 


Supplimentary 


















1 


2 


1 


0 


5 


Total 


27% 




35% 


17% 


3% 


100% 



NOTE: Weighted N sB775, 



Over half of respociding Title IV*C dlrectrrs indicated that their states reserved 
IV-C funds for project continuation. On the average, 50 percent of IV-C funds were 
reserved for this purpoie. 

For SEASj this shift in stete funding stratepes represento a long-term payofF 
from arlier Htle III and IV-C developmental projected In the ^dew of many state 
Title IV-C directors^ a sufncient number of exemplary practicei have been devel- 
oped and are operating smoothly enough to justify adoption as a new priority. Or, 
as a Title IV staff member from the oil country said, "It's time to stop drilling and 
start pumping." 

Prom one perspective^ this shift in IV-C funding stoatepes can be seen as an 
important example of state learning and the maturation of a federal education 
policy. Over half of our respondente indicated that their present IV^ funding 
strate^es were different from those under Title III, and that these changes were 
not a result of Title JV-C Instead, SEA IV-C stafTsaid that changes resulted from 
better information about school district needs and how to address them, from more 
state-level expertise in providing assistance to school districts wanting to adopt new 
practices, and from the development of a range of exemplary projects able to 
provide working models and technical assistance. 

One state we visited typifies this new approach. Traditionally, it used about 65 
percent of its IV-C funds for development grants; this fl^re has now fallen below 
50 percent. Besides shifting ite emphasis from development to dissemination and 
adoption, the state has also changed the way it funds various types of IV-C projects* 
Dissemination projects are funded at higher levels than development projects. The 
rationale is that in the development phase, IV-C funding should cover only additdon- 
al costs. For example, the state beUeves that IV-C should pay for extras such as 
workshops, substitute teachers, and inservice training, but it should not cover more 
than a small part of the project director's salary* Once a project is validated, 
however, it receives a larger p*ant. The SEA provides this additional funding 
because the state cannot expect local districts to support personnel who are now, 
in effect, working in other distriets* 

This state modified ite IV-C funding strategy because of a poor track record 
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under Title III, when few successful projects were continued. The state is now 
hoping to improve this situation by placing more emphasis on dissemination and 
adoption. Its past eKptrience also explains why IV«C grants are now smaller and 
permit fewer extra personnel to be hired. 

This shift froin development to dissemination/ adoption also underlies the efTec- 
tive partnership we observed in many states between IV«C and the National DifFu« 
sion Network {NDN)J Indeed, a number of state and local IV-C staff saw the 
services of the NDN state facilitator as a critical element in IV-C pro-am 
effectivenesi.8 State facilitators were able to explain local needs or problems, 
suggest relevant projects, assist in preparing a IV>C adoption proposal, and provide 
implementation assistance. The role of the state facilitetor in analysing diitrict 
needs and recommending appropriate projects was enhanced by an ability to 
advocate local needs, openly ^scuss problems, and provide timely, on-site 
assistance. This important role is one that even the bestJntentioned or best-staffed 
SEA can rarely fulfill because of its concomitant monitoring responsibilities, 
geographic distance, and staff workload, 

The data also indicate that SEAs use a mix of Title IV-C funding strategies to 
respond differentially to diitrict financial and socioeconomic status. Table 2.9 
ihows that districts reporting a relatively poor financial situation^ are also more 
likely to have a higher than average incidence of children living below poverty. 
Districts with narrow flnancial marpns and responsibility for a higher than 
average number of poor children generally are less able to muster the time, funds, 
or staff to propose and implement a IV-C development or dissemination project. As 
a result, these districts were le^ likely to participate in foimer Htle III 
developmental efforts, thereby fostering Title Urs reputation as a program for 
wealthy, suburban districta. The IV-C adoption grant provides a vehicle for 
low-wealth districts to experiment with new project methods and materials with 
Httle cost or risk to the district, Table 2.9 suggests that state-level IV-C staff have 
been sensitive to these district differences in awarding IV-C plants and, 
concomitantly, that low-wealth districts have taken advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by previously developed, exemplary practices. 

In summary, the evolving mix of state IV-C funding strategies teitifles to the 
program *s flexibility in permitting SEAs to make modifications in light of new 
information, specific district need, accumulated experience, and past investment. 



Nationai DifTtision Network ig a nationwide iyatem eitablished by USOE to aisiit school 
districta in improving thair education programs through the adoption of already developad* evaluated* 
exemplary education projecU. Projects approved for dissemination by the NDN must be approved by 
USOE'i Joint DiTOmination and Review Panel of evaluation experta, 

'State faeilitatori are located within each state and funded by U80E to help local school diitriete 
learn about and adopt proJeGts disseminated through the NDN. 
^The su^ey question and the frequency of response was: 
'*How do you view the present nnancial situation in your diitrict?" 

Abysmal ........................ 02% 

Poor. 12% 

Fair 31% 

Good considering recent trends 41% 

Good ♦ * 14% 
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Table 2 J 

BlVAElATSCORREl^TlOHSOFlV-C GrANTTYPE AND DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



Vif iible Num^f 



Number 


DlitFict ChKT&cteFistis 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




7 


s 


9 


10 


11 


1 


DUy'iEt Peverty Index* 


1.00 






















2 




-.12 


l.W 




















3 




A2 




LOO 


















4 


Dlftffct fin&ncifti st&tus 


-.41 


,09 


-.17 


1.00 
















4 

5 


Per eeni district revenue 
fFem fidef ft] souf c@ 


A2 


.01 


.12 


-.32 


1.00 
















Digtrict mnovitivtn^ 


^40 


.04 


-.12 


.11 


.04 


l.Ou 












6 


IV-C grant si^ 


^.09 


.12 


-.24 


.14 


.07 


.Qfi 


^ 1.00 










1 


Mini ff&nt 


.00 


-.04 


,0? 


-,03 


-M 


.01 


-.31 


1.00 








8 


Adoption grant 


JO 


-.w 


.17 


-.12 


.13 


-.17 


-,36 


^,16 


1.00 






9 


Devtldpmtnt gr&rtl 




-,03 


-.M 


,03 


-.04 


.09 


.li 


-.33 


-,S€ 


1,00 




10 


Dbiemlnatiqn grant 


^.13 


.05 


-M 


.13 


-.01 


,13 


,47 


-,11 


-.19 


-.39 


1.00 


11 



























"Big^ on the p^r^nt of diatr jet ehUdren below poverty l^wl (1970 Cinsus), 
^1 = inside city lirniU; 2 ^SMSA-oyUlde city llmltsi 3 ^ not iMSA. or other. 



State IV^C Program Management 

We aiked SEA IV-C directors to specify, in gineral terais, the major project 
activities supportad by IV-C, Their responaei, displayed in Table 2.10, show a strong 
focus on currieular refoim and a lack of emphasis on the former categorical objec- 
tives of the pro^ami coniolidated by Htla IV, 



Table 2.10 
FY 78 Project Main Focus 
(Excluding Mini Grants) 





Average % Total 


Project Activity 


Funded Pfojects 


Staff Development 


14 


New or Reviiad Curriculum 


43 


General Enrichment 


14 


Special Education 


13 


Counseling and Guidance 


6 



R^pondent: SEA IV*C Director. 
N = 4L 



Although relatively fewer projacte are focusing on health and nutrition and 
dropout prevention ^ce consolidation, the number of states with such projects has 
increased significantly under THtle IV-C. Table 2,11 indicates that the total fimds 
spent nationwide for dropout prevention have also increased, while funds for 
health and nuMtion projacte have decreased. 

These broad project catagories reflact the priorities of threa-fourths of the 
states and differ from tho^ under TitiB lit Howavar, like the shifts in funding 
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Table 2,11 

Allocation Patterns: Dropout Prevention, Health 
AND Nutrition 



States Dollars 



Program and Year 


Numter 


Percent 


Amount ($) 


Mean 


Dropout Prevention 










Section §07 










1976 


9 


IS 


2.000,000 


222,222 


Title IV^C 










1977 


24 


4S 


2.380,553 


99,190 


1978 


27 


54 


2,767,647 


102.505 


Health and Nutrition 










Section 808 










1971 


9 


18 


2.036,000 


226,222 


1972 


12 


24 


1,802,950 


150.245 


1973 


12 


24 


2,084.550 


173,712 


1974 


9 


18 


1J73,500 


197,056 


1975 


S 


16 


1.411.500 


176,438 


1976 


6 


12 


925,000 


154.167 


Title IV-C 










1977 


17 


34 


1.190,019 


70,001 


1978 


20 


40 


1,133,405 


56,670 



itrategieSp these changes generally do not result from the l^tlt VJ-Q program.^* 
RatheFi they item from accumulated experience with innovative projects and 
changei in the political and economic chmata of itates and local disMcti. 

In the early days of Title 111^ there were few state attempts to preicribe subitan» 
tive objectives for the 'Ktle III propam or for local projects. Purthennore, in the 
1960s and early 1970s, few state boards of education or other stateJevel agencies 
established educational priorities. Insteadp SEA staff emphasized support for local- 
ly developed solutions to locally identified problems. Many SEA staff learned, as 
a result of this strategy, that such local efforts were often too particularistic to be 
of general use throughout the state and even too particularistic to respond to 
central district concerns. Therefore^ often neither the project district nor other 
districts were willing to a^ume project costs once special funding ended." At the 
same time, both SEAs and school districts began to face fiscal constraints that, in 
contrast with the preceding years of p*owth and expansion, encouraged more 
parsimonious behavior, Coniequently, both state programs and local projects have 
generally moved toward an emphasis on central problem areas and, particularly at 
the state level, an explicit effort to tie IV-C prop^am objectives to identified needs 
and priorities. 

Approximately 30 percent of SEAs set aside funds to support projects reflecting 
state priorities, with the average sataside aroimd 60 percent. However, as noted 



i^Only 4 percent of our SEA4eveI regpondenti (in statei that establish prioritiei) indicated that their 
priorities changed as a result of the Title IV mandate to increase the participation of small, rural, and 
low-wealth diitricts. 

^'See Paul Barman and Milbrey McLaughlin^ Federal Programs Supporting Educational Chongi, 
Vols. 2 and 7, The Rand ^^ration, R45fi9/2 and B4589/7. 1975 and 1978. 
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above, only four states presently eaimark 100 percent of their IV-C funds for this 
purpoie, IV-C itate-level priorities are typically established jointly by the Title IV 
staff, the State Advisory Council, and the Chief State School Officer. Unlike more 
politically visible programs such as Title I and PL 94-142, neither the state le^sla- 
ture, the govemor'i ofTice, nor special interest proups play a discernible role in 
specifying IV-C priorities. Because of IV-C*s low vlsibilityi the increased discretion 
afforded SEAs through consolidation has gensrally not been usurped by broader 
state interests. 

Across the states, IV-C program priorities are primarily influenced by three 
considerations: the state's general education priorities, the federal mandate to 
involve small school districts, and concern for local discretion. Of si^flcantly less 
importance in estabUshing IV-C priorities are concern for geop^aphic equity or 
federal priorities as deflned in the previous categorical lepilation. 

The majority of stete-level respondents reported that IV-C priorities are very 
similar to general state priorities, which typically are established by the state board 
of education and often reflect a stetawide needs-assessment. TWs high degree of 
correspondence between IV-C program priorities and those identifled by the state 
suggests that many states use the discretionary nature of the IV-C program to 
shape a broader state leadership role. 

States vary in the extent to which they me IV-C to further their own priorities. 
However, one state in our fieldwork sample suggests how even nominally weak 
SEAs can use the IV-C prop'am to exert leverage over local disWcte. Although the 
notion of local control is very strong in that state and the SEA usually employs a 
low-key, nonragulatory approach in dealing with local districtSs it is one of the few 
states that require aU IV-C project applications to reflect state priorities in order 
to be considered for funding* 

This stata*s current IV-C priorities includes 

• Basic skills 

• Stren0hening guidance systems 

• Dropout prevention 

• R^ojects to improve school nutrition and health services 

• Handicapped (particularly secondaryJevel) child identification projecte 
and such supplementery propams for the handicapped as art education 
and piidance sendees) 

In selecting these priorities, SEA itaff attempted to incorporate state board 
priorities (baiic skills and handicapped educab'on) and federal prop'am conceras 
(dropout prevention and school nutrition)* As a result of this strategy, IV-C now 
ftmds several child-identiflcation projecto that are coordinated with state and fed- 
eral handicapped pro^anas, and over 26 percent of the staters IV-C projects deal 
with health education and dropout prevention. At the same timei local respondent 
do not feel unduly constrained by the state's funding strate^* They reported that 
these priorities reflect local concems and are broad enough to peimit local diversi- 
ty* While it may be difficult to promote state priorities without compromising local 
flexibility, the experience of those few states that have attempted it has been 
largely positive. 

A second consideration, attention to the involvement of small school districts, 
appeal^ to have come about independently, though perhaps concurrently, with 
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IV-C regulationi. Over half of our SEA respondents report that the type of district 
receiving IV-C funds has changed since Title IV began; SEA oflicials report that 
more rural and small districte are applying for and receiving IV-C grants. In fact, 
correlational analysis of our survey date indicates that district enrollment and 
metropolitan status no longer predict the receipt of IV-C grants the way they did 
under Title IIL*^ 

The preponderance of Title III projects in large, urban districts concerned many 
SEA staff and prompted the development of strategies explicitly desipied to in- 
crease the involvement of smaller school districts. For example, one state's annual 
program plan states: "The method of [IV-C funds] distribution is desipied to elimi- 
nate competition between large and small schools. Funds [are] distributed on a 
competitive basis within four ^oups of school districts— 50 percent to large, 32 
percent to medium, 13 percent to small, and 5 percent to the smaUeit.'' SEAs also 
see mini grants, adoption prants, and iupplementary center as ways to reach 
school districts toaditdonally not participating in the competitive plants process, 
Keldwork and survey respondents from small or rural districts in many states 
noted this shift from an emphasis on development and were consistently enthusias- 
tic about the value of mini p'ante or adoption panto for their district. A survey 
respondent from a small, low»wealth district summed up the feeling of colleagues 
from similar districts: 

[The policy] of allowing distaicts to adopt a previously validated project in 
such a simple project application is extoemely helpful. This is about the only 
way our district can participate in Part C type activities because competi- 
tive grants require more research, iteff, and resources than we have to 
compete on an equal basis , . . with larger districts. 

Other local stafT pointed out that in small, and especially rural, districte a mini 
grant of even a few hundred dollarB is "a shot in the arm" for district teachers. 
These small grants, report district officials, go a long way to provide materials for 
teachers to try new ideas and enhance the stafT motivation and sense of profession- 
alism. Particularly in rural areas, naini grante have p^eatly reduced the profes* 
sional isolation that erodes toaching skills and stunts incentives for growth, 

Although supplementary centers, in theory, could serve a similar function, this 
"outreach" strategy received mixed reviews. About half of our fleldwork and sur- 
vey respondents who received services from supplementary centers cited service 
problems. Two difficulties were mentioned most frequently: First, stafFfrom small, 
rural districts felt that supplementary centers had an "urban" or "one best system" 
approach that was inappropriate to their needs; second, many staff from small 
school districts complained that the supplementery centers were "creaming off*' 
funds that could be used more productively by local districts. Further, a number 
of administrators from small districts felt that the supplementary centers were 
serving neither their mandated technical assistance functions nor the interests of 
small school districts. For example, one said: 

Our SEA Is relying very heavily on the [supplementary center] to impl^ 
ment the SEA aspects of IV-C. But because the [supplementary centers] 



*^The bivariate correlations betwatn receipt of a IV-C grant and average daily membership and 
metropolitan status are ^ .40 and .05| rispectively. 
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compete with local districts for flmding, they are not carrying out the SEA*s 
function nor are they devaloping projtcte that necessarily meet our needs. 
They are doing what they want to do. 

The third factor influencing state IV-C pro-am priorities is concern for local 
diicretion. This is seen primarily in the specificity that SEAi attach to state priori- 
ties* Even in states eannarking 100 percent of IV-C funds for projects addressing 
state priorities! these prop^am priorities are stated in sufficiently general terms to 
allow local staff to propose their own strategies for meeting these objectives. Many 
SEA staff also see mitd grants and adoption grants as a way to support local 
discretion. 



Local Projeet Actlviti^ 

Local IV-C project objectives reflect a number of factors: the mandated 15 
percent sat aside for the handicapped, state prioritieSj particular local needs, and 
a perception of IV-C as the only remaining source of discretionary flinds. Compared 
with early Utie III projectei the IV-C projects in our sample show a greater empha- 
sis on efforte addressed to central distiict concerns such as the core curriculum and 
staff expertf se, and less attention to projects sometimes dubbed as "friUs.'*" 

In order to add detail to the InforaiatioQ about local project activities obtained 
at the state levels we asked local IV-C projeat dlrectoi^ to incUcate the overall focus 
and particular compoaents of their projeet* Fiwtj we asked whether their project 
was aimed at schools generally or a specific cumcular area. One-fourth replied that 
their project had a general fMus. Activitiei such as maU school projects, parent 
involvement effortaj management development activities for principalSi and compe- 
tency-based teacher certification are examples of such geneml projects. Th% 76 
percent of project directors whose projects addre^d spedflc cumcular areas were 
asked to indicate those areas. Table 2*12 shows the frequency with which specific 
curricular areas were mentioned. 

In addition to its aubitantive focus, a IV-C project also assumes a strategy for 
addressing project objectives. For example, a project that focuws on elementary 
reading may replace existing practices with new methods, design a new supplemen- 
taiy activity, adopt new materials, Bnd so on. Consequently, we asked local project 
directors to indicate the mijor componente of fteir project's implementetion strat- 
egy. Table 2.13 displays the response frequency for tMs question. 

Taken together, Tables 242 and 243 show a strong local emphasis on basic 
skills and curricular refoiTO. However, these frequencies do not provide a picture 
of how these project componente relate in practice. An important lesson from 
Rand's study of ftderaUy supported innovative projecte was that simple project 
descriptions cannot accurately convey project goals and activities. likewise, 
respondents in this study almost always mentioned two or more goals and 
techniques in combination. Unidimensional project descriptions often mask 
importent secondaiy objectivts and do not offer information about a project's 



Bennan and MaLaughUn. Lo^ adminiitratox^ cImI^ proj^to is ai^as inch m #dueatioo, 
gtiltural awaF#mi, md mvt^c adu^tian ag "TMu €laidf!c«tion Is not intend#d to demean tfTorti 

in th^ areas. HaUieFp it refl@^ §chaoi admiiiisti'ator aistsTOtnt of what is ^'oioe but not nm^^^" 
in the fae« of budget mts md wmsm moujmi. 
'<B€rman aod Meljiuf hlia^ 
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Table 2.13 

COMPONKNTS OF PROJKCT INNOVATION 

(Respondent: School District IV-C Project Director) 

Listed belotr are ifuwratioHii ivhirh some pnuectH hare tried to imike. Wh ivh of these icuuld fjou hw^ 
are MAJOR camponentH of your projedf (Circle all that apply) 

% Projeeti Utiliilng 
Innovative Btratt^: 
Innovation Wgighted Sample 

New t^Eehinji mothod for existinK subjects 47 

New course offering in the regulip eurricurum . . . . , - 27 

New uie or fetraining of teachers ind other ichool-rilat#d personnel . , 48 

M^iir reof^cniiation of the ichool and/or ciirrieulum 16 

Supplementary and/or enriehmint eoui^^ and aetlviti^ 52 

New ways to achieve communis undemanding, partieipation. or facial or social initgration 31 

New use of ttchnology to reach more personi more effleiintly 25 

New guidance, counseling and ttsilng* or remedial service - . 24 

Planning, evaluation, and dissemination services 32 

Special education for the handicapped ^ ^ « - - - 14 

New materials ^ 47 

Oth^r^ H 

NOTE; Weighted N ^ 16,432, 

^'*Other*' innovative components include adult education, student assessment techniques, approaches to studtnt 
discipline, preschool programs, and research on teacher effectiveness. 



Table 2.12 
Project Curricular CoMPONENTi 
(Respondent: School District IV=C Project Director) 
(If) your project is aimed at one or more partimlar ( mrrimlum areash 
which partimilar area? (Circle all that apply) 

% Projecte Addressing 
Curriculiini Area; 

Curriculum Area Weighted Sample 

Readinf, Spelling, or Engliih ^ * 29 

Mathematies * * . ^ 28 

Secondary or foreign Langiiages ^ 

Social or Cultural Studies 16 

Arts and Music * * 9 

Environment and Ecolo^ 11 

Science ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ * 22 

Careeer Education or Vocational Education 25 

Special Education * 1^ 

Health, Dru^, or Sex Education ^ ^ ^ ^ * * 

Gifted and Talented 14 

Nutrition/Health 7 

Dropout Prevention * . ^ ^ ^ * * * ^ ^ ^ ^ • * * ^ = ' 7 

Early Childhood 10 

Bilingual .... 4 

Other^. 25 

NOTE: Weighted N ^12,256. 

*"Other'' project components included iuch activities m physical education, 
perf ifming arts, computer technolo^p and speech. 
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orgamzational objtctlves. In ordtr to gain a more complett picture of how project 
objectivis and techniquas were combined in practice, we used factor analytic 
techniques to identify correlations among local responiei. Thii statistical 
procedure Is deii^ed to reduce a large number of elementSp such ai those in Tables 
242 and 243, into a smaller number of underlying dimensions. The validity of 
factor analysis, apart from technical coniiderationi, rests on whether the factorSj 
or underljdng dimensions^ have any lopcal meaning. Factor analysis of the 
curricular and stratepc componenti chosen by local project directori indicates that 
these project components do cluster in an understandable way and that the factoid 
provide a meanin^ul way to describe the educational methods chosen by IV-C 
projects in our sample* 

Table 244 presents the results of a factor analysis deslpied to discriminate a 
smaller number of underlying educational project t^es. Ten distinctive project 
types emerged from the oripnal 26 project components*^: 

• SQcial/Environmmtal Studim. T^ese projects adopt a general focus on 
understanding the natural and social environment, and use all implemen- 
tation strategies more or less equally. Social/environmental studies 
projects typically are funded at less than $25,000 and constitute approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the IV-C projects in our study. 

m jLanguctge Training. Lanpiage training projects include both bilingual 
education and more traditional fonns of foreign lan^age training. 
Projects are typically funded at less that $26,000 and about one pewent of 
our sample projects fall into this category. 

9 Special Education. TOs project type focuses on education for the hand- 
icapped and on identifying new ways to serve this target population. Ap- 
proximately 13 percent of our sample fits this project type; fimdlng for 
special education projects is evenly distributed between $25,000 and $100,- 
000. 

• Training/Staff Development This project type characterizes local acti^d- 
ties that center on the dissemination of new practices and training staff in 
new methods. The factor loading on this project t^^e indicates that these 
projects, more than any other, often include parent Gaining as part of their 
activities. TVainlng/staff development projects make up 17 percent of our 
sample and vary greatly in size, with grants ranging from less than $10,000 
up to $100,000. 

• Career Edumtion. Hiese projects focus on counseling students about ca- 
reer opportunities and providing job skills. Tha factor scores indicate that 
many projects adopt a remedial focus, through course content such as 
qualifying level math, spelling, or reading. Career education describes 14 
percent of the sample projects; funding usually faUs between $10,000 and 
$100,000. 

• Supplementary/Enrichmmt Supplementery/enrichment projects are 
aimed at developing new materials for the existing cumculum. Factor 
scores indicate that this project strate^ is most often associated with early 



'^Project fartor scoris were crosft-tabulated with project graat site to ihow finding pattemi for 
project types. FVequindes of projeeti loading two or more of the project component were used to 
calculate the dis^bution of project types in our iample. 
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childhood education and prop'ams for tht ^fted and talented. These are 
generally smaller project!, with funding distributed from less than $10,000 
to $50,000; 28 percent of the projects in our sample are characterized by 
this project type. This suggests that while a focus on gifted and talented 
and early childhood education dominates this project type, other curricular 
areas are addre^ed by this s^ate^ as weU* (In partici^ar, the coirelation 
between supplementary/enrichment and career education is .27 (P ^ .00).) 

• Health and Nutrition, The factor scores indicate that projects focusing on 
health and nutrition are more likely than other project t^^es to constitute 
a newp regul^ cou^ offering. Health and nuteition projects constitute 4 
percent of our sample and are typically funded at less than $10,000. 

• Math Hie association between math and reorganization of the school or 
curriculum accords with project descriptions in our sample. Many math 
projects focus on introduction of metiic education or the redesign of math 
cunicula to inco^orata new technolo^es such as computers and calcula^ 
tors* Ten percent of our sample fite this project type,' funding varies great- 
ly, being evenly distributed between projecto funded at less than S10,000 
and those ranging up to $100»000 a year. 

m ArtB/MuBic, An arts/music project focus is not associated with other sub- 
stantive objectives or with any particular implementation s^ate^. TMb 
suggests that art/music project are offered both as enrichment and as 
regular couitcs to a variety of student groups. Ten percent of our sample 
projects focus on art/music^ with funding ranging from $10,000 to $50,000 
a year. 

• R^cuiing/EngliBh. like art/ music, this project type is deicribed by a single 
factor^ suggesting that no parti'cular sfarate^ or secondary objective is 
strongly associated with reading/English projects. The variety of im- 
plementation stratepes employed by reading/English projects is reflected 
in the project type-s broad funding range, which is evenly distributed 
between $10,000 and $100,000; 29 percent of the projects in our sample can 
be described by this project type, 

Tliese project types are also useful in identifying tiie kinds of project activities 
typically supported by the various IV-C funding strategies. Table 2.15 presents the 
result of cross-tabular analyses that exMiined the relationships among project 
types and particular p*ant categories.*^ The data presented in this table are 
particularly interesting when viewed in light of reported changes in program 
priorities, fimding stratepes, and local needs. For example, mini grante generally 
support projects that could be called "frills"^ — ^art/music, health and nutrition, and 
social /environmental studies. These smaller, less competitive grants are used to 
fund activities that many school personnel see as important to the overall quality 
of district prop'ams but yet removed from the core district cumculum. Few of the 
larger development and dissemination pfants are used to support these activities. 

The project types typically funded from these larger grant sources correspond 
with state and local IV-C program staff reporte about the relationship between 



^^iB distribution of project grant catagories shown for our loml sampli eorreipo&ds directly with 
the mix of funding sU^atagies raportad by state level IV-C stafT. TMb high corralation iuggeits that our 
sample projecti are very represantay ve of IV-C projects acroM the country. 
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Factor Analysis op Project Components 
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Tabls 2.15 

Local I V«C Project Grant Types by Project Focui 
(Reipondent: School District IV-C Project Director) 



ProimtM Funded 



Grant Type 


by Grant Type 


Principal Project Focui 


Mini grant 


10% 


Soeial/Envlronmental Studies: Health/ 
Nutrition; Art/Muiie 


Adoptidn 


26% 


Staff Development/Training: Supply 
mentafy/EnriahmentjReading/ 
English/Math 


Davelopnient 


51% 


Staff Development/Training: Supple- 
mentary/Enrichment 


Dtssemination 


11% 


Special Educations Staff Development/ 
Training; Reading/English 


Bupplementao^ Cinttr 


2% 


Language Training; Staff Divelopmint/ 
Training Carter Education; Reading/ 



English 



durrtnt IV-C activitiis and prior Title III and IV^ efforti. In particular, tht 
projacte typically funded by adoption pants— eipacially math and rtading/English 
—mirror primary objtctivts for formar Titla III and IV-^C davalopmtnt grants,*^ 
This ahift raflacte tha viaw of many I V-C parsonnal that sufficiant devalopmant has 
takan placa in these core araas and that it is time now to disseminata and adopt 
axemplary efrorts in math and raading/Engliih. 

Tha dissamlnation amphaaii for special aducation pro^das an a^ampla of tha 
intarTalationihip among ftdaral policiae and priorities. Approximataly 60 parcant 
of the spicial education projacte in our study sampla are devalopment aflForts; 26 
parcant ara adoption and disiamination actlvitiai, respictivaly. This simultonaoua 
activity in araas of adoption, disaamination, and development raflacts tha m§d for 
spacial aducation ganaratad by PL 94-142, the 15 parcent IV^ set^aside for tha 
handicapped, and tha conconndtant beliaf that much work ramaini to ba dona in 
idantifying affective pracUcas for handicappad itud^ts mainstraamed into ra^lar 
classrooms. 

Similarly, the focus of davelopment plants in our sampla is conilstent wth the 
viaw of educators in our sample and others about currant needs and problems.^ In 
particular, staff devalopment an j training has coma to ba an importent way to 
maintain the quality of district services in the face of budget cuta.« Districte can 
no longer rely on new recruite to generate fresh ideas and enthusiasm. Instaad, the 
challenge for administrators is to make batter use of existing staff. However, 
educators also agree that most of what is presently available in tha area of staff 
davelopment is not very useful or relevant. The focus of IV^C davelopment p-ants 
on steff devalopment and training can be seen as a response to this perceived need. 



"See Barman and MeLsufhlin. 

»^e, for example, B. Abrarooviti and S. Rosenfeld (edsO. Declining Enrollmmt: The Challenge of 
the^ming Demde, NatlosaJ lastitut© of Edugation, WasWDgton. DC, March 1978. 

»^e, for example. A, liebgrman and L. Miller (eda.), Staff Demlopmm: New Demand, New Reali^ 
fits. New Ptr^pecf lues. Teachers Allege ft^ess. New York, 197i. 
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Similarly^ the focus on suppltmintary and enridhment projects can be viewed as 
an effort to develop ways to add new practicei and materials to the existing district 
cuiriculunii enhancing overall quality without the expeniive m^or overhauls that 
were possible during the "fatter'' years of expanding enrollments and budgets. 

Memento of Local I^ojeet Sucom 

Because this study focused on stateJevel practices and policies^ we could not 
gather detailed data on the components of local project succew* However, we asked 
local project directors to rank a number of factors in tenns of their importance in 
contributing to successful project outcomes. Averapng across all respondents pro- 
duced the following ordering: 

1, Staff enthuiiaam 7, Principal's support 

2. Good idea 8. Adequate funding 
3* Teacher involvement 9. SEA support 

4* District administmtor'i support 10. School board support 

5, fining strate^ 11, Good timing 

6. ftfoject materia 12, Community iupport 

For these projects as well as for those described in Bmnd'B earUer study, teacher 
attitudes dominate project outcomes. This suggests that mobilizing practitioner 
support remains the most crucial task facing disWct adminislrators and project 
directors, Ldkewise, it is worth noting that three of the four most important factors 
conWbuting to project success are not project design issues. The generation of staff 
enthusiasm, the meaningful involvement of teacher, and explicit administeative 
support for a special project are management concenis that must be faced by 
district personnel Them data support the genm'al conclusion of the Change Agent 
Study: A "gd^ idea" is necessary but not sufflcient to ensure project success.^ 

Local Contmuation 

A central assumption underlying "nUe IV-C policy is that local districts will 
continue innovative projecte begun wth IV-C **seed money" after federal funding 
terminates, ITie disappointing rate of local continuation has concerned IV^ (and 
former 'ntie III) staff at aU levels.^i l^a Change Agent study found that, more often 
than not, districts discontinued use of *ntie III project techniques and materials 
once ftderal support ended. Local offldals found that they had neither the funds 
nor the local e^rtise to sustain project efforts without outoide assistance, 
Concuirentiy with the initiation of TOle IV, IV^ prop-am officials in many states 
began efforts to promote local continuation through such stratepes as continuation 
assurances on local grant applications and technical a^istance aimed at helping 
districts find ways to incorporat© IV^ project acti^ties into their re^ar 



^Beraaan and MoLmgMn, Vols. 4 and 7. 

Biman and McLaughlin, Vol. 7, for an asaaisment of projict continuation under Title III and 
thi local factoid that iupport or impede projoct incorporation. 
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cumculum. At the same time, many local admiaistrators were made aware of 
wastad opportunities when special projects diiappeared, and they began to 
eKainine more closely the inititutional requireminti for continuation. 

Thesa state and local efforts appear to have boosted the extent to which IV-C 
innovative projects are continued. State IV-C directors estimate that^ on average, 
63 percent of the local projects supported by IV-C funds are continued. Local project 
directors predict that 44 percent of the cun-ent IV-C projects will continue '*as is"; 
41 percent report that their projects will probably continue with '*some modifica- 
tion." 

Our survey data do not tell us how much projected local modiflcations will 
change or dilute project objectives* Nor can we teU whether these estimates awu^ 
rately preset disWct behavior once IV-C fimding ends or simply reflect wishful 
thinking on the part of project directors. However, many district officiali visited 
in the course of our fleldwork explained that they had made changes in their 
planning for the \ise of IV^ funds which resulted in increased project continuation. 
L£>cal management changes we observed involved an increased emphasis on select^ 
ing projects that are central to district concemi (instead of "frills") and early 
attention to longer-term project staff training, materials, and financial require- 
ments. This shift in local management of project funds seems to reflect increased 
local experience in p-ant management as well as a need to obtain maximum benefit 
from IV-C dlscretionaiy funds in a time of fiscal retoenchment. 

We used multivariata analysis to explore further the extent to which state4evel 
IV-C activities, local district characteristics, or IV-C project characteristics affect 
locally predicted project continuation (see Table 2.18). State-level program coordi- 
nation apparently reduces the chances for local continuation. Both our fleldwork 
and the survey suggest that state-level coordination of IV-B and IV-C is associated 
with a strong and substantive state role in local IV-C projects. (Chapter 3 discusses 
state-level coordination and the factors influencing it in detail) SEAs reporting a 
high level of coordination of Titie IV prop-am components typically show a high 
level of propammatic activity and involvement, as opposed to a more nairow 
"checkwriting" function. The negative relationship between local continuation pre- 
dictions and state-level Titie IV coordination suggests that local staff are less likely 
to continue projects where SEA staff have a stoong substantive influence. Though 
state IV-C staff may see a steong substantive role as a way to bring statemde 
coherence to the IV-C propam, local officials apparentiy do not always agree with 
state priorities. To this point, our fleldwork suggests that the negative relationship 
between relevance of SEA IV-C priorities and local continuation does not mean that 
locally irrelevant projects are more likely to be continued. Instead, it usually means 
that local staff have ignored state priorities, arguing the inappropriateness for 
their districtp and have implemented IV-C projecte that accord ^th locally speci- 
fied priorities. 

These data also suggest that state level activities to promote continuation, and 
SEA technical assistance activities, do si^ficantiy influence the likelihood of local 
continuation. In particular, SEA stratepes to promote continuation through initial 
selection procedures negatively affect project continuation* Many SEAs Instituted 
new p*ant application procedures aimed at promoting local attention to continua- 
tion and demonstrating the genuinene^ of local commitment to the project. For 
example, wme state IV-C applications require that local officials sign an assurance 
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Table 2J6 

Factorh Affecting IV-C pROjKt tCqntinuation 

Factor 



Btmt#'!e¥el ^rdln&tion ot IV-C with othtr sUtt and federal programi 

Levfl ef $64 IV*C invpivemiiit , . . « 

Number pfiEA IV^CsU^vliltS. , . , 

Pirctivid 0ompet£ne£ of SEA I staff . . ^ > 

Helevan€e of state I V^C prioHti^ . ■ ^ . i ^ i . . . ^ ^ ^ > , 

SEA IV'Q stra^s^ is promote §ontinUftttoni 

a. Prcytets mdit capable of eontlnyatjon gelected ^ . . . , ^ . » ^ < ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

b. Technical assistance during prc^'eet pUnning, . ^ 

& Technical assistahge during im plemeniatiDn ^ , . 

d, Pr^iicU helped to secure fpllowup fundinf from ocher source . . , 

BEA tV^C Sit aside for proj^U addr^inf state prtoFiti^ ^ . 
Percent local projecta continued statewidt . , . ^ ^ , . , . 

Timing of SEA technical assistance: 

a< Prior to project applications ^ i ^ . # . ^ . ^ . , ^ . . ^ . , . ^ , . 

b. During proposal developnient 

C After prpject funded ^ i . ^ ^ ^ > . 

d. During evaluation . . # ^ > ^ ^ ^ 

Number SEA technical assistance service used ^ , 

Pistrict financial situation .............. ^ ^ . . , 

Percent ichool district fevenue from federal service 

Average dally student memberahlp ^ ^ . . 

ichool diitrict innovatlveness ...... ^ ............... ^ . ^ ^ .. ^ , 

Title I V*C grant lize 

Project centrally to school district prioriti@ .... ^ ^ . 

Do all school district schools participate? . ^ ^ ^ ... , 

Pianning/wfi'ting time for proposal .... ^ ....... ^ 

Whether project director previously involved in other projects. ....... 

Confidence In validity of project evaluation ............... ^ ..... . 

Whether district tried to coordinate IV-B and IV-C 

Title IV ratingi Bfoad^based ^nds/servfc^ ..................... 



Standard 
Regr^ion 
Coefficient* 

.,49"* 

.,83 



..38, 

.43 
,27 



-oi... 

::::::: :fc 



::::::: 

....... .w,,, 



-on,* 

^ -07.** 

....... 

02,., 



....... .04„, 

....... .06 

R* = ,37 
Weighted N ^6164 



deaden may bi con^rned thats»meof theae Independent varlablei Mrrel&M hif hiy w||h Mhoth^. and hence 
the coe^cienti may be impreciiely atimated begauie oif multi^l linearis. HowmfiYor thU ^utttion and ^1 olhii^ 
included in the report, we t^ted extenaively mulii^lltneM'l^ and found none of the ^nvintton^ symptoms. 

Significant at .10 level. 

••• • ^ 

Bignincant at the .01 level. 



that, if succes^ul, the projtet wlU be continued with local funds. But as one loeal 
federal pro^aiM manager commanted, **[iliesi aisuraneis have] nevtr meant 
anything to us. Who is to say what *iucceisful* means in district tenni? So we sign 
it, but it is irrelevant to project continuation." Some SlAs also require that diitricci 
demonstrate, in their ori^nal application, pro^iions for the subsequent incoipora- 
tion of IV-C activitiei into the regular eurrieulum. But, as ^th continuation assur- 
ances, these initial project selection criteria appear to induce littie more than local 
pantsmanship. Ironically^ these data indicate that when SEA stoff try to select 
projecti for continuation on the basis of p'ant application information or brief local 
site visits, their selections may be clouded by local grantemanship and thus In- 
fluenced by juit the wrong criteria. 

However, state-level assistance during the project planmng stage aimed at 
maintaining the project once IV-C funding stops, promotes the likelihood of local 
continuation. In contrast to paper assurancei and brief on-site ^sits, this mode of 
state assistance pennits SEA IV-C staff to discuss anticipated continuation prob- 
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lems and help circumvent them in the planning stage. The positive effect of stata 
IV-C assistance in local projict planning is reflected in the influence of state techni- 
cal assistance offered during propo^ development The negative influence of asaii- 
tance during implementation, as well as the number of SEA IV-C staff visits, appear 
to reflect SEA involvement that is too late and often in responie to a project in 
trouble. In ihorts these flndingi confirm conclusions of the Change Agent study 
about the factoid affecting local continuation. In particular: Continuation Is a prob- 
lem that must be addressed during the proposal and planning stage; it is fundamen- 
tally a management problem, not a resource problem, and local administrators 
benefit from assistance in planning for it. Paper assurances or site visite are in- 
effective ways to assess whether the neceTOry management expertise or commit 
ment exists. In working with local staff, SEA staff come to underetand local 
operations better and can also provide districte with concrete advice on how to 
sustain IV-C projects* SEA IV-C staff efforts to identify supplementary funding for 
supporting local projects once the IV-C grant ends also increase local continuation. 
However, this strategy by itself is only a temporiring measure; like IV-C p'ante, 
other external ftmding cannot last forever. 

The positive relationship between local continuation and estimates of IV-C 
project continuation statewide pointo to a state-level effect on continuation and 
underlines the differential contribution of SEA IV-C a^istmce sta:'atagies. Local 
districts Mdthin states haidng a higher than average continuation rate are more 
likely to continue IV-C projects. 

Two project characteristics also substantially affect the likelihood of continua- 
tion: centrality and number of participating schools. Not smprisingly, projects that 
are viewed as cental to district priorities are more likely to be continued after IV-C 
funding ends. Ancillary project efforts, activities that are seen as "nice but not 
necessary," have little chance to survive school board scrutiny as budgets are 
trimmed. Our fieldwork and survey responses, as well as the Change Agent study 
results, suggest that projects involving all district ^hools are likely to include 
"add-ons" to clasBroom operations: aides, spacial materials, and field trips. Yet, 
open-ended responses to our survey and Change Agent findings show that these are 
precisely the project components that are the most likely to be discontinued on^e 
special funding ends.^ 

This finding suggests that both state and local program staff need to take a hard 
look at adoption and development efforte. The gains achieved with special and 
expensive materials or classroom aides can be sustained only if the school district 
can provide them within their repilar budget. 

In summary. Title IV-C, like IV-B, is a popular prop-am at the local level. The 
evolving mix of funding stratepes chosen by SEA IV-C staff has made it possible 
for more and different types of school districts to participate in the IV-C prop'am, 
and has shifted IV-C prop^am objectives away from a unitery emphasis on the 
development of innovative projects to a complementary focus on support for local 
capacity-building efforts. These changes in program management represent the 
maturation of a federal policy, where the increased experience with the local 

^Loeal IV-C project directora mentioned a num^r of pfojert eomponenti that were to be drop^d 
after rV=C funding eDded: Parent ^oups, eurrieiUum development, iupport perionnelp inservice tnun^ 
ing, digstmination, materials, field tripf ^ Gotnputer service, and evaluation were mentaoned most fre- 
quiRtly. Of thes^, project component^ materiala, and iupport personnel ware mentioned most often, 
^^^ci directore explaiQed that the district could not afford them, 
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Changs process and the lessons learned from earlier development efforts can now 
be shared by a larger number of dlitricts through adoption p^anti. 



IV-C STRENGTHENING 

AUacation of tV-C Strengthening Fundls 

The activities supported by IV-C itrengthening funds have not changed sipiifi- 
cantly from those funded under the earlier T^tle V program. In a 1973 study of 
ESEA Title V, Jerome Muiphy found that program funds typically were allocated 
to expand traditional SEA operations^ primarily filling gaps in departmental man- 
agement and services*^ Similarly, we found that although states allocate a portion 
of IV-C strengthening funds to all of the expreiS purposes of the strengthening 
component^ various aspects of administrative support (including fiscal 
accountability and data systems) remain the highest priorities for the use of 
strengthening funds. As Table 2.17 shows, state-level developmental activities such 
as training and di^emination receive a much smaller share of IV-C strengthening 
funds. 

Table 2.17 

Average I V-C Strenothening 
Allocationh, FY 78 



AliocstiDn Peraint 



Administration. 


.... 30 


Acoountabtlfty . , , 


20 


Data systems , , , 


17 


Currieulum * 


15 


Disiemination , . ^ . 


. . . , 9 


Regulation and training ...... 


9 


Total ......... 


inn 





SOURCE: SEA Title IV annual program 
plans. 



An important raaion why the activities iupported by ntle IV-C stotngthaning 
fundi have not changed si^fieantly ov#r the years may be that the objectives 
estabUihed for strengthening activities have remained the samei 88 percent of SEA 
Title IV directors report no change In strengthening objectives as a result of Titie 
IV. The observation of a USOE on-site reviewer that the objictives for strengthen- 
ing *'have not been rewritten In five years" seems to be true for most states. 

Neither have the strategies for allocating stren^hening funds changed appre- 
ciablyt 88 percent of responding TitiB IV directors said allocation strategiei remain 
the same. Title IV-C, Uke the foraier Titie V, continues to be seen as "the Chiefs 
pot," Though Titie IV directoi^ are nominally accountable for the use of stren^hen- 
ing fundSj Titie IV ofHcials in most states have littie or no direct involvement in 
the determination or overaght of stren^henlng activities. Only 48 percent of our 



^Jirome T. Murphy, Biai§ Edumtion 4f indis and Dtscrttionafy FundB, LesdngtoQ Books, Lexinf* 
too, Massachusetta, 1974. 
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respondents indicated that the Title IV staff had any involvement in decisions 
about the use of strengthening funds, and only 6 percent said the Title IV staff had 
authority to make final decisioni about the allocation of strengthening funds. 
However^ 98 percent of the respondente indicated that the Chief State School 
Officer (CSSO) and his immediata staff were involved in deciding program priori- 
ties and allocations. Respondente also indicatad that most state legislatures play a 
role in detexmining the use of strengthening funds* Their involvement generally 
reflects a process of negotiation over the annual budgetp when the CSSO and 
legiilators reach apeements about which activities will be supported by each 
funding source. In fact, in one of our fleldwork states, the SEA waite until the state 
fiscal year begins, and any items not included in the state budget are then funded 
with IV-C s^engthening funds. 

Since neither the objectives nor the allocation stratepes for stren^henlng 
funds have changed as a result of "ntle IV, it is not suiprising that over half of our 
respondents reported little or no Integration between strengthening acti^ties and 
the rest of &e IV-C program. However, Title IV director indicate a high level of 
integration between strengthening activities and other SEA activities* As one re- 
spondent put it, strengthening activities "are intimately related to most SEA activi- 
ties,'* Or, as another respondent noted, "Strengthening flmds are the resource 
common to all Departaent activities involving disseminationi curriculum, insar- 
vice, and technical assistance.'' Consultative saridcei and technic assistance to all 
state department of education areas ware mentioned most frequentiy; a substantial 
number of Title IV directors also reported using IV-C strengthening funds for 
federal liaison activities, federal program administration, legal services, and 
regulatory activity. 

Only 29 percent of the Titie IV directors indicatad that strengthening funds 
were allocated to local school districts. However, there was a conmion focus in 
strengthening activities for those states using funds in this way* Most respondents 
indicated that stren^hening funds were used to support "ihort-tenn strengthening 
activities," tjrpically, school district management or evaluation concerns. For exam- 
ple, one of our fleldwork states reserves approKimately 23 percent of ite strengthen- 
ing flmds for grants to local districted Awards are made on a competitive basis and 
the SEA encourages local districts to submit proposals in the $5,000 to $10,000 
range, with the maximum p^ant being $20,000. These are one-year, nonrenewable 
grants and the SEA hopes local disWcte will use them as seed money. Typical 
projects train teacher and administrator in new instructional techniques. 
Stren0hening funds pay for the initial training and than the local district provides 
resources to extend this inservice to other teachers. 



The Impaot of IV-C Strengthening 

The Titie IV-C strengthening pro-am, like the former Title V prop^am, has 
oft^en been accused of "maintaining rather than strengthening." Or, as a USOE 
on-site reviewer noted after visiting one state, "A question [may be raised] whether 
or not supplanting of funds is being practiced." 

Both our fieldwork and survey date suggest these concerns are well founded. 
Howaverj 66 percent of Title IV directors al^ indicate that activities formerly 
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supported by itren^hening funds have been inco^orated into the regular SEA 
budgtet, as Congreis hoped. Data proceising and evaluation services were cited 
most frequently as examplei. 

Finally, we asked Title IV directors what they saw as the most important 
contribution of IV-C strengthening* TTie essential role of IV-C stran^hening in 
maintaining SEA servicei was underscored by most respondents: "It keeps the SEA 
functioning''; "Critical to overall operation''; "Enablei the stete to acquire and 
maintain a itafTmore commensurate with needs than would otherwise be possible"; 
"Allows activitiii and services that would not get done"; "Without strengthening 
fundi there wouldn't be any department, since state legidatures do not generally 
provide for departmente of education." Our fieldwork evidence also supports this 
perception, particularly now that stetes face p^eater fiscal constraints. Because 
legiilatures are lass and less willing to increase administrative expenditures, such 
items as an SEA's research and development capability are especially vulnerable 
to budgetary cuts. 

This situation undeiwores a fundamental paradox in the operation of the 
strengthening program. Oripnal proponents hoped that stren^hening funds would 
be used to expand the capacity of the SEAs and support the davelopmant of new 
programs and management stratepes. However, prior to the 1965 passage of 
ESEA, state departments of education generally existed only to peribrm routine 
accounting and credentialing tasks. Most stetes lacked even the bare fissantials of 
.the prop'ammatic capacity that federal policjrmakers hoped to expand. Further- 
more, state legislators have traditionally prafeired to allocate state funds for local 
district operations rather than to expand SEA acti^dties. 

Insofar as strengthening funds are assisting state departments of education in 
staffing and coordinating these prop*animatic Actions* IV-C strengthening is 
accomplishing ite pu^ose. IVom one perspective, strengthening flmds are indeed 
supplanting what have come to be seen as routine SEA acti\dties. Stilly vrithout 
strengthening funds, it is likely tiiat in many states these central services would be 
substantially reduced, if not eliminated. 



NONPUBUC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IN TITLB IV 

Ihe Title IV lepslation requires that students attending nonpublic schools 
receive program benefits on an equitable basis with public school students* An 
eligibh nonpublic school operates on a nonprofit basis and conforms with federal 
civil rights guaranteei in ite admlsrion policies. To encourage local compliance with 
this mandate, SEAs must provide informatipn and technical assistance that will 
facilitate nonpublic school participation. 

One of the pulses of our research was to asseis the extent and quality of 
nonpublic participation in local IV-B and IV-C projects. Our survey and fieldwork 
data indicate that both the rates and quality of nonpublic participation differ 
p^eatly for IV-B and IV-C. While problems still existi most elipble nonpublic school 
studente receive some tj^e of IV-B services, but less than one-third of all IV-C 
projects include nonpublic school studente* 

Despite relatively low nonpublic participation in IV-C, SEA and nonpublic 
ofHcials both report that participation is greater now than it was under Title IIL 
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Local IV^C projsct directors also report that they now try hardtr to involve nonpub* 
lie itudents. Differences in IV-C participation contrast with that for I V-B; both SEA 
and nonpublic Qfriciali deicribt IV-B involvement as either the same as it was 
under the former categorical programs or as having increased only slightly. L^cal 
IV-B coordinators also report making no r eater effort than before to involve 
nonpublic schools. 



Nonpublia School Partldpation in IV-B 

Local IV-B coordinators report that in about two-thirds (64.3 percent) of our 
sample districte, all elipble nonpublic students willing to participate receive IV-B 
services. In over four-flfths of the sample districte with eUpble nonpublic schools, 
at least some nonpublic students receive IV-B services. But these figures are nation^ 
wide averages and mask a great deal of state and local variation. For example, 65 J 
percent of nonpublic students nationwide receive IV^B services, but the range 
extends from a high of 100 percent in one state to a low of 10 percent in another.^ 

In some instances lack of nonpublic participation in IV-B can be blamed on state 
and local actions. In one of our fleldwork states, the prevailing norais oppose aid 
to nonpublic education in general and Roman Catholic schools in particular. This 
has made it extremely difrieult for nonpublic students to receive any IV-B services. 
In one district, for example, funds that would ordinarily be used to purchase matep 
als for nonpublic schools are allocated to a central media resource center. While 
center resources are ostensibly available to nonpublic students, the district will not 
deliver materials to nonpublic schools even though its van drives past them on a 
repilar public school delivery route. Additionally^ the decision to spend IV-B funds 
in this way was made unilaterally by the public school district with no participation 
from any nonpublic schooL 

Although we encountared other situations like this in our fleldwork, it appears 
that among the major reasons for nonparticipation in IV-B are decisions marie by 
the nonpublic schools themselves. One reason for nonparticipation is a schoors own 
ideology and views about the proper relationship between church and state. For 
example, in one state we visited, over 40 percent of the state*s nonpublic schools 
are either Seventh-Day Adventist or fundamentalist Christian schools. These 
schools rarely accept federal aid because they want to avoid potential entangle- 
ments with goverament. 

A second reason for nonparticipation is similar to that pven by public school 
districts that refuse IV-B funds. Many nonpublic schools are small, and the value 
of any services and materials chey would receive from IV-B is not worth the effort 
of applying for them. Consequently, some schools, particularly more affluent pri- 
vate academies, prefer to forgo IV-B services. 

Although states and local districts must perrist in their efforts to meet the 
federal mandate for nonpublic participation in IV-B, probably little more can be 
done to increase participation rates. The quality of participation may be a different 
matter, however. 

Public and nonpublic school officials agreed in their estimates that nearly 
one^half of nonpublic school officials receiving IV-B services do not participate in 
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decisions about the kinds of materials and services that nonpublic students are to 
receive.^ This situation may be at least partially due to the conflict between 
involving nonpublic ichooli in IV- B decisions that aflTect them and a desire to target 
IV-B funds for spadfic purposes. These two objectives can work at cross^purposes 
because the needs of public and nonpublic schools often differ. For example, our 
survey data show that, when given a choice» nonpublic schools request IV-B 
services different from those of public schools. The nonpublic schools spend 
significantly more IV-B fundi on printed materialSi teKtbooks, and audiovisual 
equipmanti and sif^ificantly less on guidance and counseling, than do the public 
schools. Only the average amount spent on instructional equipment is similar for 
both p^oups. 

These differancas sbrongly suggest that even in districts that narrowly target 
their IV^B funds, funds nonnally aUocatad for nonpublic services and materials 
should be administared separately. In our fleldwork sites where nonpublic schools 
were most satisfied with the IV-B prop*am, they ware allowed to deteimine what 
services and materials they would receive with IV-B funds. The distaict federal 
programs director usually meats with the nonpublic schools and ancouragas them 
to conduct their own planning and need^assessment similar to that undertaken by 
the public schools. Nonpublic schools are asked to think of IV-B not as "free money" 
but as a way to meat some school objective, parhaps over the course of savaral 
years. In this way, nonpublic schools receive services that meet their own needs and 
still avoid using IV-^B as merely a "grab bag of goodias." 

Despite these problems with the quality of nonpublic participation, the majori^ 
ty of our nonpublic respondents are satisflad with the IV-B program and view its 
baneflts as appropriate to their naads.^ Most of their complaints about IV^B 
mirrored those made by public school respondtnts=namely, the amount of 
paperwork, given tha level of flmding and dalays in receiving program materials.^ 
In sum, the IV-B program essentially seems to be meeting Congre^'S desire for 
equitable nonpublic participation. 



Nonpublic School Participation in IV-C 

Extant and Quality of Participation. Th% problems of nonpublic involvement 
in local IV-C projects stem not only from the low level and quality of participation, 

^^^the local IV-B admiaistratoi^ in our sample, 45.2 ptrceDt reportad that Qonpubllo schoola in thair 
districts do not participatt at all in decisions about the level asd disbibution of ^e IV^B servicef thay 
receivi. When a similar question was asked of nonpublic school principalsp 494 percent reported not 
participating in tiiese deddons. 

^ThB survey question and frequency of response was^ 
*'0n the wholep how appropriate to your schoors needs are the goods and services you have 
receive under Me IV Part B?" 

Hot at all Highly 
appropriate appropriate 
Respondent: ^ 

Nonpublic 1.1% 4.3% 12,4% 29.2% 53.0% 

Wncipals f ' ■ I 1 1 N =* 329 

= \. 

Respondent: ! 

Nonpublic 0% 15.6% 13.3% 28.7% 44.4% 
Superintendents ' _- — _- J ' N ^ 45 

^In comments about the IV-B pro-am, some public and nonpublic school ofHcials have ar^ed that 
delays in receipt of materials for nonpublic schools are due to a lack of administrative funds for districts 
servicing nonpublic schools. Our field and survey data indicate that this lack is a serious problem in the 
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but also from a fairly general lack of information about IV^C opportunities avail* 
able to nonpublic ichools. For example, 39.4 percent of the nonpublic principals in 
our sample did not even know whether their local public school district had applied 
for IV-C funds in 1978. A third of all SEA IV-C coordinators responding to our 
survey could not estimate how many nonpublic students participate in the state's 
IV-C projects. 

Their general lack of information leads to differing estimates of nonpublic 
school participation. According to SEA IV-C coordinators, an average of 13.5 per- 
cent of all elipble nonpublic students participate in IV-C projects. In contrast, our 
iurvey of local IV-C projects yields estimates for the ratio of project participants 
to the total nonpublic student population that are not only lower than the states' 
estimates, but that are also signiflcantly lower than the participation rate for public 
school students. In our sample of local IV-C projects, an average of 4.4 percent of 
all eligible nonpublic students in a district participate in a IV-C project, as opposed 
to 9.7 percent of public school students.^ 

Because federal regulations require that all IV-C projects include equitable 
nonpublic participation, the most relevant figures are not the proportion of nonpub- 
lic students served, but rather the proportion of IV-C projects that include nonpub- 
lic participation. Again, estimates vary among respondents, with SEA IV-C 
coordinators reporting that on average one-third (33.7 percent) of all IV-C projects 
include nonpublic students, and local federal prop^ams managers reporting that 
25 J percent of their IV-C projects include nonpublic schools.^ Even assuming that 
the higher figure is the more accurate, it ii clear that the federal requirement for 
equitable nonpublic participation in IV-C projects is not being met. 

In addition to rates of nonpublic school Involvement, there are also questions 
about the quality of that participation. Our fleldwork data indicate that even when 
nonpublic schools participate in local IV-C projects, their involvement is neither as 
extensive nor as sustained as it is for public school students. Often, participation 
means no more than the attendance of several nonpublic teachers at an inservice 
meeting or, as in the case of another fieldwork site, a diagnostic test administered 
to nonpublic students but with no follow-up by the IV-C project Another nonpublic 
superintendent in a large urban school district reported actively seeking nonpublic 
involvement in several IV-C projects. At the end of two years, she had three 
loose-leaf binders on teacher inservice and a collection of biolopcal specimens 
(frogs, bugs, etc.) to show for her efforts. 

Another indicator of the quality of nonpublic participation is the extent to 
which nonpublic needs are considered at the time when districts desipi projects and 
apply for IV-C funding. As Table 2.18 illustrates, few nonpublic principals and 
superintendents report being consulted by the public school district or participating 
in the design of IV-C projects. Likewise, nonpublic offlcials felt that public school 
districts expend only a moderate amount of effort to involve them in IV-C activities* 

country's largtit diitricte, which may have to deal with hundreds of nonpublic schools. In the majority 
of the nation's districta, however, according to our reapondants, sarvicing nonpublic schools doea not 
cauaa problems or impose an undue administrative burden on the public school diatrict. 

^he estimates are based on reports by local IV-C project directors' survey responses on the number 
of public and nonpublic school students participating in their projects. These flgures were then divided 
by the total number of public and eligible nonpublic students in a district. The difference between the 
two means is significant at the .01 level. 

^Both of these flgures are considerably below that cited by Rev. Patrick Farrell of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference in his Septemter 21, 1977 testimony before Confess, Farrell steted that in a survey of 
Catholic ^hool offlcialsi participation was estimated at 50 percent of all IV-C funded projects. 
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Table 248 

Nonpublic School Involvement in IV-C Project Design 
(Respondents: Nonpublic schMl principals and superintendents) 

On the whole, how much effort did the local public school district make to 
involve your school or school sijstmn in Part C activities? 

A Great 

None Deal 

1 2 3 4 5 

Principal 16.2 25,2 27,9 21S 9.0 N^Ul 

Superintendent 26,1 43.6 17.4 4,3 8,7 N = 23 

Were you coiwulted before the focus and intent of projects (e,g,, aiibject 
areas, grade leueUi) were determined? 

Prineipal Superintendent 

Yes 39.4% 20% 

No 60,6% 80% 

N = 109 Ns25 

Did you or personnel from a nonpublic system to ivhich you belong have 
input into any aspects of the Title IV, Part C design? 

Principal Superintendent 

Yes 37,7% 44.4% 

No 62.3% 55,6% 

Nsi06 N^2S 



Reasoiii for Nonpartimpation« In exEmining the factors that contribute to 
low levels of nonpublic involvement in IV-C, we need to consider the concenii and 
behavior of all relevant actors: SEAs, local districts, and the nonpublic schools 
themselves. SEA IV»C coordinator main^ned that the assuranct s they require 
from districts indicating meardngflil participation in IV-C projects by nonpublic 
schools were quite effective.^ However, these asiurances have not produced 
significant nonpublic involvement in a naajority of IV-C projects. During our 
fleldwork analysis we foimd that assurances are rarely verified and SEIAs often 
fund projects that lack even pro forma as§wances« 

While most SEAs di^eminate infonnation about federal requirements for non- 
public involvement as part of their re^ar newsletters and workshops, few make 
any additional effort to encourage nonpublic participation. Local IV-C project direc- 
tors report that less than a third of the nation's SEAs offer technical assistance on 

*The iurvey question and frequeney of responses were: 
"In your view, how efTective are the assuraneei you require of local school distriets in ensuring 
meaningfiil participation of nonpublic school students in Htle IV Part C projects?" 

Not at all Vezy 
effective effective 



aS% 26.8% 41.5% 22.0% 
I 1 1 —J N-41 
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the involvement of nonpublic studente, and only about a fourth of the districts in 
states offering such assistance actually take advantage of it. 

The competitive nature of IV-^C funding also discourages nonpublic involve* 
ment. Not o^y do districts face time pressures in preparing ^ant applicationi, but 
their major interest is to design a project whose focus and quality enhance the 
district's competitive advantage. Sometimes meeting this objective means that 
districts are unresponsive to nonpublic concerns because they believe accommodate 
ing nonpublic needs will weaken their overall proposal* 

A common scenario, then, is for public school dlitricts to develop a project 
without consulting any nonpublic schools in the district. Several days before the 
grant application is due, a district official will call a nonpublic principal or iuperin= 
tendent who has been cooperative in the past. The nonpublic official will §i^ an 
assurance stating that he was informed about the project. Under these circum- 
stances, however, the nonpublic ofllciars signature on a state-mandated assurance 
does not mean that he participated in the project's desi^ or that the project meets 
his school's needs. In fact, districts will often design a IV-C project for secondary 
students when the only nonpublic schools in the district serve elementary students. 
Or a project m^.y focus on an instructional method or subject area not even offered 
in the nonpublic schools (e.g., individualized instruction, vocational education). 
Furthermore, the signature of one nonpublic ofHcial does not necessarily mean that 
all nonpublic schools in the district are aware of the project md would decline 
participation if offered. 

To some extent the characteristics of nonpublic schools themselves also contrib' 
ute to low rates of nonpublic involvement. In our fleldwork we foimd that nonpublic 
principals (including those afflliated with a centralized system such as a Roman 
Catholic diocese) are often very ill infonned about federal aid prop-ams. Addition- 
ally, nonpublic schools tend to operate on very tight budgets and lack the adminis= 
trative capacity and teacher release time to participate in plam ing and subsequent 
project activities. In a number of districts we visited, it also seemed that nonpublic 
school oflficials had made a conscious decision not to push the public school district 
on IV-C participation. They enjoy a basically productive relationship with the 
dista'ct, which provides them other sevices. Hie nonpublic officials perceived IV-C 
of only marginal benefit to their students and not worth jeopardizing their other- 
wise good relationship with the district. At the state level, nonpublic associations 
tend not to be well organized, and therefore exert little influence over SEA policy 
on nonpublic involvement. 

Factors Contributing to Nonpublic School Involvement Despite the low 
rate of nonpublic schools- involvement in IV-C, some of them have successfully 
participated in project activities. To determine what distinguishes these schools 
from their nonparticipating counterparts, we used multivariate analysis. Table 2,19 
shows the independent effect of various nonpublic and local district characteristics, 
and of different SEA stratepes, on the percentage of IV-C projecte that involve 
nonpublic schools. Combined with our fieldwork findings, these results should help 
us to identify ways that nonpublic participation can be increased. 

Unfortunately, only two of the four factors found to be significant in predicting 
nonpublic involvement are amenable to manipulation by policymakers: a nonpublic 
schools membership in a federation or centralized system as a positive determi- 
nant, and direct SEA communication with nonpublic schools as a negative predic- 
tor. 
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Table 2.19 

Determinants OF Nonpublic I V-C Participation: Percent of 
Local I V-C Projects Involvinu Nonpublic Schools 

StandardiEed 



Regr^sion 

Delerminant Coefficient 

Nonpublic enrollment ^ ^ » .07 

Whether nonpublie ichool religiously affiliated -,15 

Whether mfrnber of federation or centralized system ^ , ,21 

Relationship between nonpublic and local school district -04** 
Nonpublie enfollment as proportion of local school district's sehool-age population ■ , , . . ^ . , . . , ■ 

Present financial Status of local school district » * . ^ . * * * * = = =.21 

Whether local school district everted greater effort to involve nonpubllcs since consolidation . . . , .05 

Whether SEA offers technical assistance on nonpublic Involvement ^ , * , , ^ = * = .04 

Whether SEA communicates directly with nonpublies >,3S 



- .30 
Ms 73 

• . _ 

tiltcnlficant at. 10 level. 
** 

Significant at .05 level. 
Significant at »01 level. 



The other si^aificant factors cannot be altered to increase nonpublic participa- 
tion. Contrary tn our initial expectetionSj we found that nonpublic schools are more 
likely to be involved in IV-C projecte if they account for a smaller fraction of the 
school-age population. Public school districts may feel less threatened when non» 
public schools constitute a distinct minorityj or they may find it easier to coordinate 
participation if there are fewer nonpublic schooli and students- Also suipriiing was 
the finding that poorer districts are more likely than affluent ones to involve 
nonpublic schools in their IV-C projecte. 

The finding that states communicating directly with nonpubUc schools are less 
likely to achieve a high percentage of nonpublic involvement raises some serious 
questions about SEA strategies to increase nonpublic participation. Our fleldwork 
suggests that the reason for this negative effect lies in the nature of SEA nonpublic 
communications. 

Many states simply send out copies of the federal regulations governing non- 
public involvement and infonn nonpublic schools of their right to participate. How* 
ever, SEA commimlcations do not describe specific district projects being 
developed, lUther, it is often after a nonpublic school repstera a co aint about 
its exclusion from a local project that an SEA actually deals with the nonpublic 
school on project specifics rather than on the generalities of federal requiremente. 
This measurep then, may be tapping both the uselessneas of routine SEA communi- 
cations and the fact that more specific communication with nonpublic schools 
comes only after they have been excluded from effective IV-C involvement. Given 
that few local districts use available SEA technical assistence on nonpublic involve- 
menti it is not su^rising that this strate^ has no significant effect on increasing 
the number of IV-C projects with nonpublic participation. 

StiUj our fleldwork suggests that there are some steps SEAs can take to in- 
crease nonpublic involvemint. Mrst, they need to make a greater effort to identify 
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eligible nonpublic schools within their states. In the course of tracking our nonpub^ 
lie sample, we found that many states lack even a list of the eligible nonpublic 
schools located within their boundaries. Second, SEAs need to make certain that 
assurances of nonpublic participation are valid. It obviously costs too much to 
verify all project applications; but if SEAs were to verify at least a random sample 
of IV-C projects, public school districts might heed the requirements for such assur- 
ances more carefully. 

Some SEAs have tried to increase nonpublic participation by establishing a 
nonpublic bureau or liaison within the state department. As is often the case with 
such structural changes, the mere act of establishing this position does not guaran- 
tee increased nonpublic participation, and the results have varied across states. For 
example, in one fieldwork state the nonpublic bureau exercises no measurable 
effect on nonpublic involvement. The bureau ranks low in the departmental hier- 
archy and consequently has no influence over program directors or access to those 
setting SEA policy. In addition, the head of this bureau lacks experience in nonpub- 
lic education, and therefore has little credibility with the nonpublic schools he is 
supposed to serve. In another fieldwork state the nonpublic liaison has created just 
the opposite effect. This person reports directly to the federal prop^ams director, 
has extensive experience in nonpublic education, and works effectively with the 
state-s nonpublic schools. In other words, with the right person occupying the 
position and with sufficient support from SEA leadership, a nonpublic liaison or 
bureau can significantly increase nonpubHc participation. 

Finally, those states that established substantive priorities for local IV^C 
projects need to consider the trade-offs between the benefits derived from a focused, 
statewide IV^C program and nonpublic involvement. Nonpublic respondents report 
that it is more difficult for them to participate if local projects need to reflect state 
priorities, because these priorities are ofl:en inappropriate to nonpublic school 
needs. For example, one state's 1980 priorities include projects for schools with high 
concentrations of underachieving students. Nonpublic schools are unlikely to par^ 
ticipate in these projects because they tend to include proportionately fewer un- 
derachieving students, even when one controls for socioeconomic status. 

The positive relationship between federated or centrally organized nonpublic 
schools and IV^C involvement suggests the advantages that better-organized non- 
public schools enjoy. Clearly, many nonpublic schools value their independence and 
do not want to compromise it by joining a larger system. But even loosely struc- 
tured federations can serve to improve IV-C participation for their members. Their 
major advantage is to increase the level of available information about federal aid 
programs. Our fieldwork indicates that many nonpublic schools need better and 
more extensive information about these programs. Even those that belong to a 
centrally organized system may be located hundreds of miles from the central office 
and lack the information needed to deal with districts on a daily basis. Nonpublic 
organizationB can also provide their member schools with the motivation and tools 
needed to monitor the quality of public school district assurances. 

In sum, nonpublic participation in Title IV varies p^eatly between Parts B and 
C. While some problems still exist with IV-B, the majority of eligible nonpublic 
schools receive services and find them appropriate to their needs. Since only about 
one-third to one-quarter of IV-C projecte include nonpublic students, federal re^ 
quirementi for equitable participation are presantly unmet* There is also a serious 
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queition about the quality of involvement for those nonpublic studente that do 
participate. EfForts to change the present situation need to come from SEAs and 
local diitricto as well as from nonpublic schools themselves. 



STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 

As part of the Title IV consolidation, existing Title III State Advisory Councils 
(SACs) were expanded to represent the various categorical interests now con* 
solidated into Title IV. In addition to this memberahip expansion, federal regula- 
tions also defined greater SAC responiibilities. Besides advising SEAs on program 
adminiitration, state plan preparation^ and development of criteria for funds allo- 
cation, SACs are required to evaluate all 'Ktle IV prop^ams* Federal relations 
mandate that SACs submit a report every three yeai^ outlining their activities, 
recommendations, and evaluations. They are also authorized to obtain necessary 
professional and clerical services to meet their responsibilities. Beyond these man- 
dates, however, federal regulations are vague and SACs are unclear about what 
their evaluation responsibilities actually entaiL 

This section describes how SACs function: their membership, relationship with 
SEA stafF, level of resources, and scope of responsibilities. In assessing the detemii- 
nants of SAC influence, we can begin to see how federal regulations have been 
translated into practice. 

SAC Activities 

The majority of SAC members are appointed by the chief state school officer 
with little or no input from such other state institutions as the state board of 
education, legislature, or governor-s office. SAC membership clearly reflects the 
categories mandated by federal regulations: professionals representing public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, nonpublic schools, institutions of higher learning, 
school libraries, guidanca and counseling, and special education. However, less 
than a fifth of the states have a foiroal process by which relevant professional 
organizations and local district officials can nominate SAC candidates. Membership 
selection is usually made through the informal professional networks that exist in 
every state. Chief state school officers and their staffs also tend to select people with 
whom they have worked in the past. 

Most SACs have between 12 to 20 members, who serve two- to three-year terms. 
On average SACs meet six times a year. Only about a fifth of the states pay an 
honorarium for attendance at SAC meetings, but nearly all reimburse members for 
their travel expenses. Despite the federal authority allowing SACs to hire needed 
staff", only about ten percent have a staff solely responsible to them. SACs spend 
an average of $26,000 a year, with six reporting no expenditures and two spending 
over $100,000. However, the majority of our sample believe that the level of sup- 
port provided for SAC activities is adequate or better 



^^Tha iurvey questiQn and frequency of respond wai: 
"In ganeral, do you con§idir the level of finanaial support provided for Btata Advisor Council 
activities to be adequate?" 
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Most SAC memberB in our sample (85J percent} reported that their relation- 
ship with SEA Title IV itaff is very good. Despite only limited personal contact with 
USOE staff— in only about half the stetei do SAC members participate in USOE 
on-'iite visits— most SAC members find USOE activities helpful. Among the activi- 
ties they rate most highly are: telephone assistance, interpretation of Title IV 
guidelines, and USOE participation in Association of State Advisory Councils ac- 
tivities. 

SAC activities across the country reflect a common pattern. SACs spend the 
bulk of their Ume on IV-C (an average of 60 percent) and relatively little time on 
IV'B (22 percent) and IV-C stren^hening issues (14 J percent). Not only is their 
range of responsibilities for IV-C broader than for the other parti of Title IV, but 
SAC members also believe that their greatest influence is over IV-C local project 
funding decisions. 

In most states, SAC members review all IV-C grant proposals and play an active 
and equal role with SEA staff in final funding decisions. SAC members in over half 
the states visit local projects once a month or oftener* A majority also report 
above-average involvement in the IV-C evaluations conducted by the state, SAC 
members assist in establishing evaluation procedures, participate in the evalua- 
tions, and review the final reports. 

SAC members' involvement in state IV-B activities is more modest: their visits 
to local IV-B projects are less frequent than those to IV-C projects and they report 
a significantly smaller role in the IV-B evaluation (see Table 2 JO). Despite this 
difference, SAC members report that they are equally satisfied with their levels of 
influence over the two prop'ams. 

There are two basic reasons for the differences between SAC involvement in 
IV-B and IV-C. The first reflects the status of IV-B as an entitlement prop^am with 
a limited state role. Although the states are required to evaluate local projects, 
their evaluations are usually flscal, rather than subitantive. Hence, the nature of 
IV-B limits the SACs role and means that any role a Council does play is less clear 
than for IV-C. The second reason for the difference between Parts B and C is the 
composition of SAC membership. Most SAC members have backgrounds and 
experience more appropriate to IV-C than to IV-B. Many have directed IV-C 
pr ojects or, as school administrators, supervised others in this task. Consequently, 
SAC members ofl:en feel more comfortable with IV-C than IV^B and are more 
certain of the contribution they can make to state administration of the program. 

Compared with its role in IV-B and IV-C activities, SAC involvement in IV-C 
strengthening is minimal. Only a fifth of the country's SACs play any role, and that 
a limited one, in the funding process for IV-C strengthening, Most SACs have little 
to do with IV»C strengthening evaluations, and most report little or no knowledge 
of state-level program administration. Of those responding to an open-ended ques- 
tion, 40 percent mentioned IV-C strengthening as the area of Title IV program 



Not at all More than 

adaquate adequata 

4.0?© 20*3% 42.8% 26.5% 6.1% 

I { 1 L_„ 1 N-49 
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Table 2 JO 

Role of SAC in Title IV Evaluation Process 



Not at all Very 

involved involved 

Overall iovolvement 

in the Part B 16.4% 24,4% 40,8% 14.3% 4,1% 

evaluation proee^ > 1 - I _ _ . 1 \ 

Not at all Ve^ 

involved involved 

Overall involvement 

IntheP^C 4,1% 10,2% 18,3% 49.0% 18,4% 

(Innovative Projects) L i . . _ > - I ... I 

evaluation process 

Not at all Very 

involved involved 

Overall involvement 

in the Parte 24,5% 32.7% 34.7% 8,2% 0% 

(Strengthening) i _ _ I _ . 1 I _ _ _ . l 

evaluation procen 
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admimstration in which they would most like to see SAC influence increase. Along 
with the need for more time to do their job, SAC members also dted IV-C 
itrengthening as their greatest problem in fulfllling their Council responsibilities. 

Because moit SEAs view IV-C stoengthening as discretionary flinda under the 
control of the chief itate school officer (CSSO)^ there has been little SAC involve- 
ment or influence. During our fieldwork diseussionSj highJevel SEA staff were 
quite candid in describing IV-C itrengthening funds as controlled by the CSSO and 
outside the scope of SAC influence. This situation has fmstrated SAC members. A 
few, in states where the SAC has its own staff or independent source of influence, 
have been able to exert some influence over the use of IV-C strengthening fimds. 
Consequently, in these stotes, some IV-C strengthening funds are likely to be 
awarded to local school districts, 

SAC members' expressed frustration over IV-C stoen^hening arises not so 
much from disap-eement with CSSOs over use of the funds, but rather from an 
inability to meet their mandated responiibiUty. Federal regulations state that 
SACi are to evaluate all programs fimded under ^tle IV, and this is not presently 
being done for IV-C stren^hening. As one SAC member wondered, ''If the federd 
government simply wants to send money to SEAs, why does it bother to dilly-dally 
around and ask for SAC involvement? If the money is basically free money to the 
SEA, then it should be treated as such." 
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SAC Impact 

Despite some signiflcant differences among respondents, SAC members and 
SEA staff are conaistent in their perceptions of Council impact— particularly^ the 
assessments of SAC members and Title IV directors (Table 2.21), Given the limited 
role of SACs in the IV-B prop-am, it is not surprising that IV-B coordinators rate 
SAC impact lower than the others. 

Consistent with members' own perceptions, SEA staff see the SAC as having 
its greatest impact on IV=C, especially in the selection of projects for funding. 
Beyond their influence over specific parte of Title IV, SACs also affect the prop-am 
more generally. In our fieldwork discussions, SEA staff often describe SACs as 
oversight bodies that "keep the staff honest." Staff members mentioned that they 
have had to become clearer and better able to defend their propam recommenda' 
tions because of the SACs presence. Because SAC members are also an important 
link between local districte and the state, they keep SEA staff more reiponsive to 
local concerns. At times, individual SAC members have also been critical in keeping 
the interests of the groups they represent (e.g., gifled children, nonpublic schools) 
on the state program agenda. 

Table 2J1 
SAC Impact 

Overall, how much impact would you say that the SAC has had on the way 



Title IV operates in your itate? 

No Major 
Impact Impact 

SAC members 4.0% 4,1% 26.5% 51% 14,3% 

I I I i i " ^ 

N ^ 49 

No Major 
Impact Impact 

SEA Title IV 0% 4.8% 26.2% 45.2% 23.8% 
Directors i | I i I 

N - 42 

No Major 
Impact Impact 

SEA Part B 2.0% 12.2% 44.9% 30.6% 10,2% 
Coordinators I _ j_ _ I ' 

N - 49 

No Major 
Impact Impact 

SEA Parte 0% 9.7% 17,1% 39.0% 34.1% 
Coordinatori ^ ^ i _ i ) 

N ^41 
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Most SACs, then, function as advisory bodies w: i no independent policymak- 
ing authority, but they are not "rubber stamps" for ine SEA staff. In most states, 
SAC influence has meaiUf ably affected the Title IV program. Often this difference 
is reflected in the kinds of local projecte that are funded and in the way SEA staff 
deal with local districts. 

To determine what factors contribute to high SAC impact, we performed a 
series of multivariate analyses* Tables 2.22 and 2.23 show the results, based on 
measures obtained from SEA staff and on SAC perceptions of both their overall 
impact and their influence over IV-B and IV-C funding decisions.^ 

Because SAC relationships differ across Title IV program components, we 
would not expect the same factori to be sipiiflcant predictors for all prop^ams and 
respondents. However, those interested in increasing SAC influence would prob- 
ably do well to consider several factors that are si^flcant across respondents. The 
first is the level of SAC knowledga about program activities. According to both SAC 
members and SEA staffs this is a critical factor. Although some SAC members 
complained about receiving reports and program information as thick as telephone 
books, nearly all respondents expressed satisfaction with the information they 
received. Knowledge of program activities comes not only from printed informa- 
tion, however, but also from involvement in program activities. Here the concern 
of SAC members that they do not have enough time for their tasks is important. 
Perhaps more SEAs might want to consider funding additional release time for 
SAC members so that they will have more time away from school district duties 
to fulfill their SAC responiibilities. 

About a quarter of the respondents in our sample believed that they had 
received inadequate orientetion. Some SACs still have not prepared handbooks or 
special orientation sessions for new membera. As one SAC member noted, the 
process can be a "very cold bath" without such preparation. An inadequate orienta- 
tion means that a new member cannot effectively participate in Council business 
for several months or even a year. 

FVom the perspective of SEA staff, another critical factor is staff feelings about 
the SAC'S role. If staff believe that the SAC is plajdng a unique and usefld role and 
not usu^ing staff functions^ the SAC is more likely to have a positive effect. 

In sum, the extent to which SACs are meeting federal regulations that outline 
their responsibilities differs across the Titim IV program. In most states, SACs are 
active and influential in IV-C activities, '^eir role in IV-B is more limited, but 
nevertheless includes participation in IV-B evaluation activities; their involvement 
in IV-C strengthening ranges from extremely limited to nonexistent. Despite these 
differences. Council members and SEA staff agree that SACs have measurably and 
positively affected Title IV operations. 



^I«€au^ SAC involvement in IV-C itrengthening is 80 limited, we were uQable to fit a model that 
predicti BAG influence over this program gomponent. 
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Table 2.22 
Determinants OF SAC Impact 
(As perceived by SEA Title IV Staff) 





Standardized R^ession Coefficients 


Deteminant 


Title IV 
Director 


Part B 
Coordinator 


Part C 
Coordinator 


SEA resources provided SAC 


-.05* 


.28** 


,05 


SAC knowledge of program 
activities 


.35** 


,20 


,41*** 


Frequency of SAC-SEA staff 
interaction 


.32** 


,08 


.17 


SEA itaff perception of SAC 
legitimacy* 


.16 
N 41 


.29** 
.32 
46 


.44*** 

,62 
40 



* Significant at ,10 level, 
♦♦Significant at .05 level. 
♦♦♦Significant at .01 level, 

&This measure is based on a survey question that asked i 
In general, would you ^y most SAC activities i 
— Aje mo^ effectively done by the SAC 

— Cksuld be done as well or as efficiently by the State Department of 
Education 

—Could be done better or more efficiently by the Statu Department 
of Education 
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Table 2 J3 

DETEliMlNANTSOFSAC IMPACT As pERCEIVED By SAC MEMBERS 



Standafdiztd 
Regresiion Coefficient 









iniiu€nce 












Overall 


Funding 


Funding 


Determinant 


Impact 


Decisions 


Decisions 


Adequacy of financial support provided SAC 


,07 


,02 


,23* 


Adequacy of SAC orientation 


.27** 


.11 


.26* 


SAC knowledge of local IV-B projects 


.04 


,27** 




SAC knowledge of looal IV-C projecti 


.22 




.02 


SAC knowledge of itate-level IV-B 








adnainistration 


.01 


,25* 




SAC knowledge of itate-lsvel Innovative 








project administration 


.32 




,32* 


SAC knowledge of itate-level IV-C 








strengthening administration 


.12 






Basis for SAC decisions^ 


.12 


.00 


.08 


Frequency of SAC contact with local projc jts 




-.34** 


,09 
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^Thls measure is based on a survey queition that asked : What is your perception of 
the approach that Council members generally use in niaking decisions: 

-^Try to represent the viewi/interests of the groups they were selected to represent 
^""Try to represent the views/interests of the individual or poup that appointed thenn 
^Try to make decisions in accordance with their own judgment 

* Significant at .10 leveL 

**8ignlficant at .05 level. 
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Chapter 3 

TITLE IV AS A CONSOLIDATED PROGRAM 



Federal prograni consolidation is not a new idea. Congressional consideration 
of consolidation at a ''major step toward streamlining the frapnented federal a^is- 
tance system" began in the late 1940s.' However, the first major consolidations in 
manpower, community development, and social services policy were lepslated only 
after 1970, Consolidation of federal education prop^ams came later and, as a 
funding strategy, never eiyoyed the same prominence it did in other policy areas. 
Title IV, a modest effort by comparison with other consolidations^ was enacted in 
1974; the first large-scale consolidation in education was initiated with the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1977. In the early 1970s, the Nixon 
Administration offered several educational revenue-sharing proposals that 
involved wholesale consolidation of elementary and secondary prop^ams. These 
proposals were strongly opposed by some educational interest groups, and while 
they helped to focus attention on the issue of administrative refoim, they were 
never an important factor in Congressional decisions. 

Movement toward consolidation is basically a response to the administrative 
problems that followed the accumulation of small categorical programs after the 
mid4960s. The issue of consolidation and admimstrative reform Is now firmly 
established on the federal policy agenda and it will undoubtedly persist as an issue 
of fluctuating importance while categorical prop'ams endure.^ 

Consolidation has a multitude of political and admimstrative purposes, mean- 
ings, and effects. Consequently, it helps to start with an "ideal type' —a simple set 
of propositions about what consolidation is intended to accomplish— and gradually 
introduce successive levels of complexity . This chapter begins with a general discus- 
sion of the objectives of consolidation; reviews some of the accompanying organi^a- 
tional compleKities; and then analyzes the extent to which Title IV operates as a 
consolidated program. The final section of the chapter begins to assess the lessons 
of Title IV for other proposed education prop^am consolidations. 



CONSOLIDATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 



Theoretical Objective of Consolidation 

The shift from categorical to consolidated programs involves a change in both 

^Adviiory Commiiiion on Inteffovemmentel Relationi, Block Grants! A Comparative AnalysiB, 
Waahington, D.C,, October 1977, p. 3, ^ 

Wot example, one of the proposals that federal policymakers are presently eoniidenng is the 
Domenici-Bellmon bill, which would mandate a broad^baied con»lidation of education proframa. Under 
its proviiions, all federal programi senrinf a specific target population would be included in a sinf le 
prop^am category. In other words, all programs for the disadvantaged would be consolidated, as would 
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the natiire of programmatic authority and in the locus of decisionmaking. One way 
of characterizing these changes is to say that conBolidated programs are decatego- 
rized and decmtraliEed: Diitinctions among categorical programs are reriioved and 
the power to decide how program fimds are spent devolves from the federal to the 
stete and local levels.' The underlying rationale for consolidation is both practical 
and ideolopcal. ftagmatists assimQe that increased flexibility and delegated 
decisionmaking enhance prop'am performance by devolutions of decisionmaking 
to state and local officials. The result, in this view, will be prop'ama that are more 
relevant to the needs and priorities of particular areas. On ideolopcal p^ounds, 
proponents of consolidation argue that it puts decisionmaking power where it 
ought to be — in the hands of those most directly afrected by program 
implementation.* The extant to which consolidation actually produces these effects 
is, of course, an empirical question and not a foregone conclusion. 
The broad theoretical objectives of consolidation may be stated as: 

• SimplificatiQn of Administrative ProcedureB, As the number of federal 
categorical programs increased^ so too did the attendant paperwork at the 
state and local levels, ftoponenta see consolidation as a way to reduce the 
administrative load that stems from planning and proposal requirements, 
periodic reports^ pro-am audit requests, and the other procedural re- 
quirements of federal programs. 

• Coordination and Flexihility. Categorical prop'amSj supporters of consoli- 
dation arpie, constrain the ability of state and local admimstratGrs to 
respond to their particular needs or problems. Combining separate legisla- 
tive authorizations into a singles broad-based program permits state and 
local decisionmakers to develop programs that match their needs and to 
coordinate activities addressed by the multiple pmposes consolidated in 
the program. 

• Delegation of DecisiQnmaking Authority. With adnunistrative simplifica- 
tion and increased flexibility comes more programmatic authority at the 
state and local levels. Consolidation does not mean abandoning all federal 
aims, but it does imply that the federal interest is expressed broadly and 
generally and that discretion to determine program content is granted to 
state and local administrators. 

All of these objectives are matters of degree; the success of consolidation is not 
measured in absolute tenns but by the degree of additional simpUflcation, coordina- 
tion, flexibility, and autonomy it introduces. In this sense, the boundary between 
categorical and consolidated programs is blurred. Consolidated prop^ams still ex- 
press federal policy interest. Federal program administrators still regard them- 



programs for handicapped itudants, QOQ^English'ipaaking studentSi and prop*ams for vocational educa- 
tion and innovation. 

'William MirangofF and Lester Bindler, The ComprehBmive Employment Training Act, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1970, p. 4. 
^Ibid. 
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selves as custodians of the federal interest and they still exercise some degree of 
influence over, state and local decisions. 

It is often difficult to judge the success of consolidated programs because there 
is no clear division of labor among federal, state, and local governmental agencies. 
We cannot say clearly that certain functions are "appropriate" to one level of 
government or another* Students of federalism argue that "old style federalism, 
emphasizing a constitutional division of authority . . . between a national and state 
govtrnments,'* is no longer an accurate portrayal "New style federalism" stresses 
"the actual interdependence and sharing of functions between Washin^on and the 
states . . , focusing on the mutual leverage that each level is able to exert on the 
other. "^ In education, local school systems clearly play the key role in the delivery 
of services. But when one asks how the content of local educational programs is 
determined, any explanation necessarily involves a description of ihared powers 
and mutual leverage among local, state, and federal agencies. These relationships 
are not stable, as the movement from categorical to consolidated programs 
demonstrates. The changing relationships among levels of government has 
increasingly become an administrative problem, rather than a legal or 
constitutional problem. "The essential, but often overlooked fact about today's 
cooperative federalism is that it revolves around cooperation in running 
programs— in doing thing^rather than merely in passing statutes."* 

This means that while we can state the theoretical objectives of consolidation, 
we cannot measure the performance of Title IV against an absolute standard of the 
"correct" division of functions among federal, state, and local administrators. We 
can describe how much Title IV has actually decreased administrative burdens and 
increased coordination, flexibility and autonomy, but gauging the success of Title 
IV is as much a political as a technical problem. Title IV is one small part of the 
fluctuating pattern of relationships among federal, state, and local educational 
agencies. Understanding how— and how well— Title IV works requires a detailed 
understanding of the political setting In which it is conceived and implemented. 



The Politic of Consolidation 

Probably the most important fact about consolidation is that it runs counter to 
the political conventions of federal education policyi Central planning has little to 
do with the structure of federal programs, which is largely determined by bargain- 
ing among interest groups, agency representatives, and Congressional committees. 
The enormous increase in categorical programs as a result of Great Society lepsla- 
tion reflected the increasing sophistication of constituencies in pressing for speciflc 
recognition by the fideral government. The mark of a successful interest group Is 
its ability to persuade the Congress and the Administration to acknowledge its 
special claim for federal support. Consolidation undermines Interest group politics 
by lumping together programs with different constituencies, and by dispersing 
control over the allocation of funds from the centralized federal arena to many state 
and local arenas. Politically, a decisive factor in successful consolidation is the 



*Michael D. Reagan, The New Federalism, Oxford Univeriity Press. New York. 1972, p. 3, 
•Ibid., p. 22, 
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consiitency of intaresta among prop^am constituencies. Where the constituenciei 
of consolidated propams are relatively homogentous, coniolidation does not dis- 
rupt establiihtd patteras of federal support. But where conitituenciei are diverie 
and their interests essentially competitive, as in the case of Title IV, consolidation 
can disrupt established patterns* 

Generally, support for consolidation comes mainly from the so-called ''general 
government" constituencies— governors, mayors, state lepslators, and associations 
of municipal governments—who were the decisive forces supporting general reve- 
nue-'Sharing and manpower, community development, and social iervices 
consolidations^ In education, support for consolidation comes from analogous 
general constituencies— school boards and chief state school ofHcers. The objecUvea 
of consolidation make sense, for these p^oups; they stand to gain the most from 
smaller administrative burdens and p^eater fleKibility and autonomy. 

On the other hand, p^oups representing speciflc interests such as handicapped 
students or school librarians oppose consolidation because it lowers the visibility 
of their particular propam component and forces them to compete with other 
constituencies. For example, under Title IV guidance Gounselors find themselves in 
competition with school librarians and the two groups must argue their respective 
cases before local district administrators, who may be Inclined to use program 
funds for even broader purposes. 

The viability of consolidation depends not only on how well it accomplishes its 
broad objectives (slmpUflcation, fleKibility, autonomy), but also on how successful 
it Is in adapting to the political pressures that accompany group politics. Broad 
schemes of governmental reorganization often make sense in the abstract, but lose 
momentum when they run afoul of political pre^ures during implementation. "The 
calculus of reorganization is essentially the calculus of politics itself,"* The 
organizational response of state educational agencies and local school districts to 
consolidation cannot be fully understood in Isolation from the political 
consequences for constituency groups. State and local adaptations of the federal 
mandate are largely a product of immediate factors in their political environment. 



TITLE IV CONSOLIDATION AT THl FEDERAL LEVEL 



Legiglative History of Tntle IV 

Legislation sets boundaries on the Implementation process, not simply by statu- 
tory language but also by informal mechanisms-debate, committee reports, and 
backstage politics* The practitioners' actions are shaped by their reading of Con- 
gressional intent; but intent is not a simple concept. To say that it was the desire 
of Congress to '-consolidate'' certain education prop^ams under Titie IV vastly 
oversimplifies Congressional intent. In fact, a careful analysis of Ktie IV's lepsla- 
tive history reveals as much ambivalence and opposition toward consolidation as 



^8e©, for example, Advisoi^ CommisBion on Intarfovemmgntal Relationi 

yosaph P^lwnan (ed.), The 1978 Budget; SeUing NaUonal Pnonties, Thm Brookings Institution, 
amngton, D.C, 1977, p. 406. 
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support for it. Many of the apparent difTicultieB accompanying Title IV's implemen- 
tation can be traced directly to its legislative history. , 

The Nixon Administration initiated the debate on consolidation of education 
programs with two proposalst the Education Revenue Sharing Act of 1971 and the 
Better Schools Act of 1973. Both propoials induded wholesale consolidation o 
elementary and secondary programs and both were opposed by most educational 
interest groups. The Administration's rationale for consolidation centered on re- 
during administrative burdens and Increasing the autonomy of states and school 
districts. Interest groups opposed these proposals not only because such a consohda- 
tion attacked the structure of existing categorical programs but also because the 
groups believed that consoHdation was being used as an excuse to reduce federal 
educational expenditures. i. j 

While the Nixon Administration proposals found Uttle acceptan^g, state and 
local educational administrators supported the general Idea of consolidation. In 
hearings on the llementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1974, Sen- 
ate and House committees heard testimony from administrators about the burden 
of federal paperwork that accompanies categorical programs. Conp-essman Albert 
Quie of Minnesota was a major spokesman for consoUdation and sponsor of the 
proposal that eventually became Title IV. His proposal was seen as a moderate 
compromise=a way of responding to complaints about the burden of federal paper- 
work without the threat of wholesale consoUdation. The proposal contamed two 
parts In the first part, support for Ubraries, materials, and guidance was con- 
soUdated from Titles H and III of ESEA and Title III of NDEA; in the second p^art, 
support for innovation, dropout prevention, health and nutrition, and s^engthen- 
ing state agencies was consolidated from Titles III and V, and Sections 807 and 808 
of ESEA. This became the House version. mu e + 

In the Senate, there was considerably less support for consohdation. The benate 
committee nonetheless proposed a weak substitute for the House version. In the 
Senate proposal, all federally administered state grant propams would be put into 
a single state plan Cntlas 1, 11, III of ESEA; Title III, NDEA; Adult Education and 
Vocational Education). Only the drafting of the state plan, not the admimstration 
of the programs, was consolidated. The Senate version also created a new con- 
.soUdated state grant program out of Titles II. Ill, and V of ESIA, and Titles III and 
V of NDEA Accompanying the Senate's consolidation proposal was an interesting 
quid pro quo: a Special Projects Act that created seven categorical programs (met- 
ric education, gifted and talented, community schools, career education, consumers 
education, women's educational equity, and arts education). In two of these areas 
(gifted and talented and career education), the U.S. Commissioner of Education was 
required to estabUsh offices reporting directly to him. 

A critical element in Congress's decision to proceed with consoHdation was a 
threat by the Nixon Administration to veto the Education Amendments of 1974 
unless they included a consolidation provision. Frank Carlucci, Under Secretary of 
HEW and the Administration's chief spokesman, on the education amendmente, 
told Senate and House conferees that the Administration could not accept a bill 
without consolidation. A major education lobbyist said, "There was a horse trade. 
We had already gotten an expansion of Impact Aid. Tifle IV was the one thing that 
Cap Weinberger (the Secretary of HEW) really wanted, so he could go back down- 
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town and teU the Whitt Houie that he had convinced Con^esi to try consolidaaon. 
We were more than happy to pve it to him*** 

T^e compromiie stmck between memberi of the House and Senate in confer- 
ence committee contained the House's consolidation proposal and the Senate's 
Special Projecti Act* Seven programs were consolidatedi and seven new categorical 
programs authoriied. This "seven-steps-forward^ven-steps-back*' approach com- 
mimicates a great deal about Conp'ess* ambivalence toward consolidation, Title IV 
was a concession to complainte about the burden of federal paperwork, but political- 
ly, categorical prop-ams still had appeal. 

Conp^e^ional ambivalence was also demonstrated by the language used in 
House and Senate committee reports to describe the purpose of Title IV. ThB Senate 
argued that "successful categorical prop*ams should not be abandoned simply 
because of their accumulated attendant paperworkj" and added that its proposal 
was *'an attempt to achieve some measura of consolidation without obliterating aU 
program identity and jeopardizing past successes."' ITia House called attention to 
the fact that its consolidation was "conditional" — ^it would not take effect unless the 
aggregate appropriation for "ntle IV equalled the previous appropriation for all the 
consolidated pro^ams^and warned the Adminis^ation that "consolidation . . . 
must not be used to retrench the Federal commitment on aid to education,"" The 
House also said that "the adoption of consolidations for these prop'ams in no way 
implies a belief that the prop'ams have not been successful. . . . They have been 
successful, but we believe that their objectives can be continued , . . under a simpler 
administrative structure."" For both the House and Senate, the essential rationale 
for consolidation was administrative simplification, but they were careful to 
stipulate that simpliflcation was not to be accomplished by reducing either federal 
expenditures or attention to the educational needs served by the categorical 
prog^'ams. 

In choosing programs to be consolidated under Title IV, Congress followed 
political rather than administrative logic. All the Utie IV prop'ams had either 
relatively weak constituencies or were not regarded as major programs by strong 
constituencies. Le^slative staff and interest p'oup representatives were tmani^ 
mous in the opinion that prop'ams were cho^n to minimiie poUtical repercussions 
rather than to maximize administrative feasibility. Indeed, the hodgepodge of 
constituencies aggregatad around the Titie IV consolidation virtually guaranteed 
that the prop^am's implementation would be characterized by fierce competition. 
In Part librarians^ piidance counselor, and media specialists — sach a relatively 
strong constituency in ito specialized domain— would now compete for a common 
pot of funds. In Part C, two programs with very weak constituencies (dropout 
prevention and nutrition and health) were combined with two propams (stren^h- 
ening state agencies and innovation) that had relatively strong (though politically 
diffuse) state and local foUo^ngs. 

None of the groups whose programs were consolidated initially favored the 
idea. As one veteran le^slative analyst put it, "Most congressmen and lobb^sts see 
the reasoning behind consolidation, they just don't want their programs consolidat- 



^nate Cdmmittet on labor and Public Welfare, Re^rt on th€ Education AmendmentB of 1974, 
March pp. 61, €6. 

^^Houa# Comniittee on ^ucation and Labor, Report on tM EUmentary and Semnda^ AmendmmU 
of 1974, February 21. 1974, p. 26. 
"Ibid., pp. 2^27* 
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ed." Library representatives said they ''opposed it flat out, but we fmally ap^sed 
for fear that it would affect our funding if we didn't'* A guidance representative 
put it this way: "I got a call from [a Congresiional staff member] and he said, 
'Consolidation is here, take your pick of whether you'd rather be consolidated with 
five programi or three.' It was simple numerical lope. We chose Part B because 
there were fewer competitors." Both the librarians and guidance counselori felt 
thty had been prestnted with a fait accompli; some concessions had to be made to 
thv Nixon Administration's pressure for consolidation and they were not in a 
position to resist. Two major educational interest groups—the National School 
Boards Association and the National Education Association— supported the con- 
iolidationj largely because their immediate intereste were unaffected by Title IV 
programs and because their constituencies generally supported administrative sim- 
pl;ification. Not surprisingly, the groups whose prop*ams were consolidated still feel 
th^it they were outmaneuvered by a stronger political coalition, and, while they see 
the political lope of the compromise, they do not accept its administrative logic. 
One legislative analyst captured the prevailing attitude among many obiervers by 
sayingj "I suppose you could try to rationalise the particular combination of pro- 
gi'ams they chose to consolidate, but it really came down to a process of negotiation. 
No grouping would be adequate for these particular programs, so you just have to 
put them together in a way that causes the least harm." 

Conp^ess expressed its ambivalence toward consolidation in other ways, too. A 
number of people who helped develop Title IV maintain that the program was 
designed to make implementation difflcult and to dampen enthusiasm for future 
consolidations. They point not only to the political cross-pressures created by com'- 
bining diverse constituencies into a single prop^am, but also to specific provisions 
in the law (e.g., the phaseJn year, which provided that half of the first year's funds 
were to be administered under the old categorical legislation and half under the 
new consolidated lepslation). When a participant in early planning of the Title IV 
legislation was asked to comment on USOl's difficulties in administering this 
split-year phaseJn strategy, the reply was, *'Did it ever occur to you that it might 
have been planned that way?" Asked to expand, t as observer said flatiy: **Title IV 
is not designed to work. The phase-in provision was administratively impossible 
and most everyone knew it. ..." 

Congressional ambipiity also stems from other lepslative actions that seem 
inconsistent with the intent of this consolidated pro-am. At the same time that 
Title IV was authorized, Conp^ess created an Office of Ldbraries and Learning 
Resources (OLLR) in USOE, "through which the Commissioner shall administer all 
programs in the Office of Education related to . . . libraries and information centers 
and educational technolo^." Two years latK*, in the Education Amendments of 
1976, Conp'ess au&ori^ed an administrative unit in USOE to coordinate all ^d- 
ance and counseling pro-ams in and out of the federal government, T^us, on the 
one hand, Conp^ess said that guidance and library prop*ams should be consolidated 
as a single state p^ant program— Title IV-B. On the other hand, it established two 
separate administrative units within USOE to oversee these two functions. If con- 
solidation means locating fuU management responsibility for the two functions in 
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a single adminiitrative unit, then it is clearly Impoisible for USOE to comply with 
both expressions of Congressional intent simultansously.^^ 

On the essential issues of consolidation, then, Conp*esii was anabivalent and 
equivocal* On certain other i^uts, however, Conp^tss was more direct. Prom the 
flrstt it was clear that Conp*ess's m^'or concern was the distribution of fundi. The 
original Senate report, for eKample, criticized the "continuing inability of the Offlce 
of Education to provide fiscal data conctrning local distribution of funds under 
State plan programs."^^ In a HEW appropriations debate, the i^u© arose in a more 
specific fomi* The appropriations conftrence report said, 'T^e conferees are 
concerned that school library assistance is not being directed toward schools with 
the greatest need,'' and required that a study of the issue be submitted prior to the 
1979 budget* This conceni for the distribution of funds is essentially independent 
of the administrative delivtry system; the same questions could have been 
asked— and in fact were asked-^f categorical programs* Congress makes it clear 
that the distribution of funds among competing constituencies are at least as 
important as substantive issues of consolidation. 

Congressional posture toward consolidation was once again confirmed in the 
Education Amendments of 1978, which reauthoriztd ^tle IV* TMb legislation modi- 
fled the program in several important waysi A single state plan for all Title IV 
activities is now optional; a single application and filing date is no longer required 
for IV-B and IV-C funding; and guidance and counseling are now separated from 
Part B and placed in a new Part D. These changes resulted from testimony and 
lobbying by prop*am constituents. State administrators felt that without real ad- 
ministrative consolidation at the federal level, the single state plan and funding 
application were meaningless. Guidance and counseling representatives argued 
that they were unable to compete in local funding decisions between "people and 
things"; local administrators, they ar^ed, prefer to make short-tenn commitmente 
for media and instructional materials rather than long-temi commitments for guid- 
ance personneh These changes make sense based on the operational logic of the 
program, but they further undeimine the already shaky Title IV consolidation. 

The pohtica of consolidation add an importwt dimension to the theoretical 
model of consolidation. Consolidation is more likely to work when it responds to 
interest group politics and more likely to run into serious problems when it does 
not. The Utie IV consolidation was a political expediency—a short-tenn response 
to pressure for administa'ative simplification. The broad, theoretical pu^oses of 
consolidation— simplification, coordination, and delegated authority— are clearly 
subordinate to other* more immediate concerns such as the disiribution of funds 
and the competitive position of prop'am constituencies* TTiesa are facte of life for 
Title IV* l^ey are part of the program's history and have produced far-reaching 
efiecte on its operations. 



^Ht i§ impdrtant to nota that the Ganaz^I Couniari ^Hcg {QGC) has not l^en aflked to detemiDe 
whether IV-B is a library program. In lieu of an OGG ruling that IV-B is a Ubimry program^ IV*B could 
hava hean placed in a number of other USOE uniti, Th^ fdnner director of IV*B initiated theplacemtnt 
of IV^^B in OUA, faeUng that it made mora sense there ^ven the TVS staffs backp^und in EBEA Title 
II. . 

i^Sanate Committea on Libor and Public Welfare, Report on the Education Ammdmenta of 1974, 
March 29. 1974, p, 62, 
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USOE Admmistration of Title IV 

USOE's implementation of ^tk IV btgan in the fall of 1974 with the appoint- 
ment of a stitring committee composed of representatives from the original 
categorical prop*ams. The Deputy Commisiloner of USOE had general reiponsibil- 
ity for most of the prop*ams Included in the conBolidation. He convened the commit- 
tee and desipiated an Associate Commissioner as ite coordinator. Other members 
included the Directors of ESEA "ntles II, III, V, and NDEA IIL This steering 
committee served as the focal point for about a doien task forces that were itaffed 
by people drawn from the various categorical programs. Their responiibility was 
to develop specific guidelines and procedures for the new program. Hie task forces 
focuied on such issues as regulations, state plan format, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion. Between the fall of 1974 and the spring of 1975, the committee worked out 
prop^am details and organizational airangements. 

Describing the work of the committee, one of its participanta observed, 'It was 
conducted as a democratic process," meaning that there was no clear assertion of 
control by the upper levels of USOE. Other participante viewed the committee as 
an arena for behind-the-scenes conflict. A significant part of the committee's work 
was focused on arbitrating disputes among representatives of categorical interests. 
Sometimes the disputes were open, sometimes concealed. But, in the words of one 
member, "the categorical interests were still shining through." 

Early in the planning process, a critical deciaon was made that has had far- 
reaching consequences for prop'am operation. USOE was confronted not only with 
the implementation of Title IV but also with the establishment of the Congression- 
ally mandated Office of Libraries and Learning Resources. The OLLK authoriza- 
tion made it clear that the Office was to have responsibility for all federal library 
programs, but the Title IV coasolidation implied that the Title II library program 
was to become part of a larger consolidated prop^am that included guidance and 
counseling. The solution to this seeming contradiction, which was approved by the 
Deputy Commissioner, was to split Parts B and C of Title IV into completely 
separate organizatiorial entities and ^ve the responsibility for each to an adminis- 
trator with the rank of Associate Commissioner. This decision produced what we 
will call a two-track administrative structure. Currently, tiie Part B prop^am re- 
sides with an Associate Commissioner who is Director of OLLR, while the Part C 
program resides with the Associate Commissioner for State and Local Educational 
Prop^ams (SLEP). 

The major flaw in the two-track structure, as all the major participants really 
admit, is that no one has direct administrative authority over Parts B and C. Two 
Associate Commissioners share the administrative responsibility for Title IV. Al- 
though both report to the same Deputy Commissioner, no single authority exista 
at the operational level. In other words, there is no administrative consolidation of 
Tifle IV at the federal level. The program staffs of Parts B and C each report to a 
different administoator; coordination between the two parts requires negotiating 
fonnal boundariei that extend to the Associate Commissioner level. 

There is no clear explanation for why this happened. The majority of the 
participants believe a major reason is that the Congressional mandate for OLLR 
conflicted with the consolidation objective. As one legislative staff member said, 
"No matter what they [USOE administrators] try to do to the organizational struc- 
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ture of the prop-am, they've got OLLR sticking up like an icsberg in the middle 
of the thing.*' But a number of participants In the early planning for Title IV felt 
that the two-toack structure was not necessarily inevitable. One participant ex- 
plained it this way: 

Congress said, *There shall be a consolidation." They used words like "sim- 
pliflcation** and tJiey required a single application and plan. This would 
* seem to indicate that they wanted the whole thing administered by a single 
unit. But we didn't do it that way. 

The sentiment for a single administrative unit is considerably stronger among 
Part C staff than among Part B staffi One Part C staff member said, *'If we had our 
druthers, the best system would be a staff of generalists for both propams under 
a single unit, but we'd never get away with it because there is tremendous constitu- 
ency pressure to keep Part B separate." A member of one of the Part B interest 
groups seconded this obiervation by saying, 'Tor God's sake don't throw us all into 
the same pot. There's too much competition for resources as it is." One Part C staff 
member went so far as to ray: 

Parts B and C must be put together, and I'm willing to see that happen even 
if it means giving up Part C — we had a responsibility to create a new 
delivery system, to improve the management of the programs. We didn't 
do it at the federal level, and our failure has had ripple effects at the state 
and local levels. 

While virtually no one is completely happy with the two-track structure, any 
attempts to merge Parts B and C under a single unit would reopen the issue of 
Congressional intent in istablishing OLLR and generate opposition from Part B 
interest groups. The structure continues to exist, not because it is a sensible ad- 
ministrative solution to consolidation, but simply because stoong vested interests 
oppose any change. 

It is clear that Parts B and C staff have taken their broader reiponsibilities 
imder the consolidated prop*am quite seriously. For example, the director of Part 
B invested considerable effort in promoting programs that include ^dance as well 
as instructional materials. Part C staff are in frequent contact with Bureau, of the 
Education for the Handicapped staff in an effort to deal responsibly with tWs 
propram component. It is also clear that the common perception within and outside 
of USOE is that Parts B and C have been *'captured" by previous Title II and TitlB 
V program personnel, ^us perception is reinforced because, despite several re- 
quests, Part B has never been planted any staff with guidance and counseling 
expertise. In addition, Part C still relies heavily on personnel whose pre^ous 
experience has been exclusively with state educational agencies. All of this adds to 
the general impresaon that there has been no administrative consolidation in 
USOE and that the organizational structure is simply a slight modification of the 
former categorical structure. 

Them staffing differences reflect the essentially arbitrary way in which reipon- 
sibilities ware oripnaUy assigned: Parts B and C were assigned to different Associ- 
ate Commissioneri and then THtle II staff were assigned to Part B and Titie V staff 
to Part C. If there was a systematic attempt at higher levels ^thin USOE to think 
about such basic problems as differences in workloads between the two staffs, there 
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is no record of it. Title IV simply continues to run on the two-track structure, with 
little or no regard for the odd administrative anomalies it has produced. The 
coordinating mechanismi are only procedural construata and, in the words of one 
staff member, "the spirit of working together is a forced ont."^ 

The federal orgamEational structure of Title IV min'Ors the corfuslng aipials 
pven by Confess when it passed the legislation. On the one hand, Conp-ess sent 
strong categorical signals by mandating OLLR and the ^dance and counseling 
unit. But on the other hand, it sent al^als that, some USOE administrators believe, 
endorse a completely consolidated administrative stanicture, staffed by genirahsts 
who assume responsibility for both Parts B and C. ThB resolution of these two 
contradictory signals is, not surprisingly, an administrative structure that is 
neither categorical nor consolidated. ThB two-track structure sufficiently separates 
the interests of competing constituencies for each to stiU claim some special atten= 
tion. The two^rack system does not clarify administrative responsibility or inte- 
grate substantive prop-am objectives* Consequently, some who argue that the 
intent of Titie IV was to consolidate and streamline the management of federal 
programs, criticize USOE for failing to meet this objective. USOE has consolidated 
Title IV program operations neither structurally, administratively, nor substan» 
tively. 



TrrLE IV CONSOLIDATION AT THE STATE AND LOCAL 
tmELS 

ConsoUdation is predicated on the assumption that collapsing various categori- 
cal programs into a single one will dmplify administrative procedures and increase 
state and local discretion. Another expected result is greater fleKibility in respond- 
ing to particular state and local needs. Consolidation proponents also argue that 
bringing categorical staff together will enhance the overall quality of agency ser- 
vices. 

One expected outcome of consolidation— diversity in state and local program 
choices— depends primarily on the loosening of categorical strings. With categori- 
cal guideUnes removed (as is the case with Sections 808 and 807 health and nutri- 
tion and dropout prevention plants) or blurred (as is the case with Part B's eligible 
puiT^oses), it is expected that state and local agencies will be free to modify former 
allocation patterns in light of state and local needs* As discussed in Chap. 2, state 
and local IHtle IV propams do show a range of objectives and management strate- 
gies. Staff have moved away from former categoric^ allocation patterns and have 
used the increased discretion afforded by Title IV to address particular state and 
local concerns. 

Other consolidation outcomes— administarative sunpliflcation, increased re- 
sponsiveness, and flexibility-depend on the organiEational and prop^ammatic re- 
sponses of state and local agencies as well as federal policies and repilations. A 
consolidated strategy assumes that implementing agencies will institute proce- 
dures to promote coordination and cooperation among staff responsible for compo- 
nent program objectives. In theory, such itructural changes are expected to 
enhance the ability of program staff to respond to priority intereste and to provide 
effective assistance, as well as reduce administrative detail Simply put, a policy of 
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consolidation a^umes that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts— that 
brinpng together pro-am staff and their particular concerns will enhance the 
overall capacity of the implementing agency. TTiis section examines state and local 
responie to consolidation and the extent to which Title IV has met the broad 
objectives of a consolidated strategy. 

State-Lavel Consolidation 

StateJevel consolidation assumei changes in organizational routines to coordi- 
nate the activities of former categorical program staff. Although most states (70 
percent) retained a separate staff for Parts B and C of Title IV, almost all states 
took one or more steps to consolidate the pro-am administratively* Most frequent- 
ly, a Title IV director was appointed (72 percent). This appointment was usually 
made in one of three ways. Some states added the responsibilities of the Title IV 
program director to those of the Part C director. Other states added responsibility 
for directing the Title IV program to the other responsibilities of the state's Federal 
Programs Manager. A third strategy was the appointment of someone from else- 
where in the SEA to the position of H tie IV Director. Given these different strate- 
giesj it is not surprising that thr nnnUmn of "Ktle IV director generally Is a part-time 
role, Only about one-third of th .i^ 1 V directors report spending all of their time 
on Title IV activities. 

A number of states took other steps^ often in addition to the appointment of a 
Title IV directors to manage the consolidated propam: 31 percent of the states 
established a coordinating council or conmiitteej and 48 percent consolidated pro- 
gram staff into one office. 

In short, most SEAs went somewhat further than USOE In initiating new 
administrative airangements to implement Title IV. In purely structural terms, 
then, the states generally achieved consolidation of the foiroer categorical efforts 
into a Title IV program. 

Although structural modiflcations may be a necessary first step in implement- 
ing a consolidated policy, they are not sufficient to meet the broad goals of consoli- 
dation, Just as a parent participation itrategy does not ensure parental 
involvement in school affairs, neither does the estebllshment of organizational 
mechanisms to promote steff coordination and cooperation guarantee that It will 
take place. In fact, the administrative consolidation of Title IV did Uttle to promote 
stateJevel coordination and cooperation. 

We used two composite measures to assess stateJevel coordination and the 
extent of cooperation between Part B and Part C staff. The first measure, extent 
of state-level B-C coordination, is a composite of the Title IV, IV-B, and IV-C 
directors* a^essments of the extent to which Part B and Part C prop*ams are 
coordinated at the stete^leveLi* 



*<B€cauia the itudy was partly designid to measure perceptual differances mrom various Title IV 
administrative levels^ qutstionnaires addressed to each respondent type containad a number of parallel 
questions. In many cam respondent answers from the same level (i.e., state or local district) did not 
diffir significantly from each other. If this was the ca^ across the entire samplei a composita variable 
was created by taking the average of the two or more item responses. 

In other cases^ responses to two or more Items thought to be tapping a iingle underlying dimenaion 
(e*fM stafT competence) were suHnciently parallel to warrant their combination in a similar manner. In 
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Thii mtasure primarily taps procedural coordination such as joint staff mtet- 
ings, document preparation, lines of authorityi and the like. The second miasurej 
overall level of B-C staff cooperation, i§ ii composite variable meaiuring the level 
of cooperation between Part B and Part C staff on a number of specific tasks related 
to Title IV paperworki adminiitration, and technical assistance. In contrast to the 
procedural coordination meaiured by extent of coordination, level of cooperation 
assesses the extent to which program staff actually work together to implement 
various aspects of the THtle IV prop'am. 

States vary widely in the level of SEA coordination and in the extent of IV-B 
and IV-C staff cooperation. However, the overall level of state coordination and 
cooperation is much lower than would be expected in a successful consolidated 
program effort* Only about one third of SEA reipondents report a high level of 
procedural coordination between the IV-B and IV-C programi; cooperation among 
staff members is high only on necessary paperwork mattere--preparing the single 
appHcation, the annual program plans, and program guidelines. However, our 
fieldwork suggests that coopiration oh paperwork tasks usually means little more 
than meeting agreed-upon deadlines for the submission of separately prepared 
parts of the annual propam plan or the single application. Substantive intepmtion 
of the type assumed by a consolidated policy appears only in staff cooperation on 
program administrative tasks such as pro-am monitoring and review, and in 
program development and assistance efforts such as dissemination and provision 
of technical assistance. In these areas, approximately half of the respondents report 
that only "a little*' takes place, or that none was ever attempted. The high level of 
structural conBolidatiQn observed at the stateJevel, then, is not accompanied by a 
correspondingly high level of adminiBtrative coordination or programmatic coop- 
eration. To this point, the bivariate correlation between the extent of stateJevel 
coordination and the presence of either a coordinating council, a T^tle IV Director, 
or a consolidated staff is low (.10); there is no correlation between these organisa- 
tional changes and the level of cooperation between Part B and Part C staff (—.01). 

It is possible, however, that state-level structural choices do affect the level of 
coordination and cooperation once other factors are taken into account. To explore 
the relationship between state-level coordination and cooperation between staff 
and other variables, we used multiple rep'ession analysis. In addition to choices 
about administrative stoucture, we examined the effect of USOE staff activities, 
State Advisory Council influence, amount of state Title IV grant, and stateJevel 
coordination between Title IV and other state and federal propams. 

The results of these analyses are presented in Table 3.1. As expected, state-level 
Title IV administrative airangements have no effect on either the extent of ad- 
ministrative coordination or on the level of staff cooperation. Simply reorganizing 
program staff or initiating new staff arrangements does not influence the procesB 
of implementing the consolidated Title IV prop'am. In the case of Title IV, it 
appears that even after a modification in organizational structure, staff function 
essentially as they did under the former categorical programs. To this point, one 



both cases, the test u^d for assaasing the itatistical reliability of such combinations was Cronbach's 
alpha, for which a cutoff of .6' was u^d. 

Thesa procedures allowed us to deal paraimoniously with a large number of similar questions, both 
within and across questionnaire. 
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Table 3.1 

DETERMINANTi OF StatE-LeVEL COORDINATION AND COOPERATION 

Standardiied Ri^rtsalon Coefficient 

Exttnt Qf itatt-Levt I Overall Levtl of B-C 

Diteffnlnant B-C Coordination Staff Cogperatlon 

Total Title IV grant =.32** .,33** 

Siparate staff^ -J2 < 

Coord inating council, Title IV Director, or staff consolidation -,00 -,09 

Coordination of Part C with other itatt and ftderal programs -.03 .50 

Coordination of Part B with other state progranfiM ,13 .03 

SAC impact .25 ^ .17 

UBOE effectiveness ,07 -,lg 

8tate-level B*C coordination jq' 

keduetion in staff as i result of Title IV -,13 *,43** 

.32 .74 

N 32 20 

^he sample size for the second equation Is imaller than that for the first because qu^tlons about the level of B-C 
staff coeperation were asked only of reipondents who reported leparate staff responslbilltl^ for IV-B and IV-C, 
Howivtr, statistical tests indicated that this sample does not differ significantly from the state sampler a whole on a 
number ofcritlealfactors(e.g^.. SEA size, amountofTitle IV grant). The only sign if leant differences are for SAC impact 
and coordination of Part B with other state proErams^- variables that do not contribute significantly to the ejcplained 
variance, 

significant at the ,10 leveL 

mi 

Signiflcant at .05 levtL 
Significant at ,01 level. 



Part C direetorj a foraier 11 tit III director, saidj 'The consolidated prop^am just put 
a *IV' over what I was doing before. Nothing changed,'' 

Neither did State Advisory Council (SAC) Impact {i.e,, influence over determi- 
nation of the IV-B foiTOUla, development of IV-C prop^am priorities) affect the level 
of state program coordination or cooparation. Similarly^ states rating USOl pro- 
pam staff as "ve^ effective" in a nimiber of program areas— interpretation of 
pddeUnes, conduct of national workihopii annual program plan negotiations- 
were no more or less likely to report a high level of coordination and cooperation. 

Our fialdwork suggests that an important reason why SACs and USOl staff 
have littie influence on SEA Wtie IV stoff coordination and cooperation is that 
substantive consolidation of IV-B and IV-C efforte is not a priority or even an area 
of concara in most cases. Pew if any SACi address Tltie IV as a consolidated effort,* 
instead^ most SACs direct their concerns and ad^ce to IV-B and IV-C as discrete 
programs. USOE program staff conceras about consoUdationi as expre^ed in on- 
site reviews* relate to the itomctural arrangements established to administer the 
Title IV program* 

One SEA visited in the course of our fleldwork, for examplei appointed a Titie 
IV director only at the insistence of USOE staff. SEA program staff did not feel that 
the appointment of a director was important to prop'am operations. And, in fact, 
the state program continuei to operate e^ntially as it did before the new position 
was added* 

However, a number of SEA program staff believe that USOE staff have in- 
fluenced the level of state-level coordination and cooperation through "omission." 
Both survey respondente and program staff interviewed during fleldwork sug- 
gested that the absence of signiflcant federaHevel consolidation of IV-B and IV-C 
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activities shaped the response of their state to the Title IV program. As one SEA 
Title IV director put it, "Consolidation of USOE [Title IV] adminiitration would 
encourage consolidation at the state-leveL*' Many SEA reipondents cited increased 
federal consolidation as a change they would suggest to improve the leadership and 
servicei provided by USOE: '*USOE staff seem§ to be operating on a separate 
prop^am basis"; "Reorganization with one line of authority for all Title IV-B and 
IV-C staff would speed up responses, add to consiitency, and strengthen programs"; 
■ ■perhaps if Title I V-B and I V-C staff would communicate with each other more 
frequently"; "Fragmented former categorical personnel at USOE are still pulling 
in opposite directions." 

The single factor sipiiflcantly influencing both the extent of stateJevel coordi- 
nation and the level of cooperation between Part B and Part C staff is the size of 
the total Title IV grant. States receiving the largest Title IV grants are less likely 
to report a high level of substantive consolidation. Title IV grant size is directly 
proportional to the siie of an SEA and Title IV prop^am staff. Thus, staff in larger 
states oversee larger IV-B and I V-C program efforts. In the absence of guidelines 
to promote substantive integration of the former categorical efforts or a predisposi- 
tion on the part of state staff to increase coordination and cooperationj large states 
are most likely to continue categorical "flefdomSj" consolidating staff only on pa- 
per. 

Although total Title IV grant size is the only factor signiflcantly affecting the 
extent of state-level administrative coordination, the level of cooperation among 
program staff is influenced by other factors. Of particular interest is the positive 
influence of state propensity to coordinate Part C programs with other state and 
federal prop^am activities. Federal Title IV regulations do not address the issue of 
intarprogram coordination. Coordination among various state-level activities re- 
flects independent stateJevel initiative and represents a state "point of view" about 
the management and implementation of special prop*am efforts. A number of 
states have implemented procedures, such as SEA-wide coordinating councils, to 
reduce the fra^entation of special program efforts and to promote an integrated 
state-level approach to state priorities and objectives. For example, in one state, 
categorical programs are coordinated in a stateJevel effort to improve basic skills. 
All programs administered by the state, such as ^tle I, Title IV, and state bilingual 
and compensatory programs, are reviewed with an eye to their joint effect on 
improving basic skills. 

Some SEA staff view the opportunities inherent in the IV-C prop^am as particu- 
larly important in areas characterized by an underdeveloped educational technol- 
ogy, speciflcally compensatory education and career education. In combination 
with a IV-C strategy of development plants, mini or adoption plants, and the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN), IV-C staff in some states have used the IV-C 
program to develop and install successful practices; IV-C program efforts are coor- 
dinated with federal career education and Title I compensatory education pro- 
p^ams as well as state-funded efforte in these areas." 



»^State'level coordination of IV»B activities with other itate proframs does not similarly serve as a 
proxy for general state tnanagement style because in a number of states, coordination of IV^B with other 
program efforts represents a more nairowly defined subject area— viz., library and media sarvices* 
Thus, though the bivariate con-elation between eoordination of IV-B with other programs is high 
enough to suggest a positive aBSOciation (.34), they do not always represent a similar management point 
of view. 
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It is not une^aettd that SEAs atttmpting to promote coordination across state 
efforte would also ancouragt cooperation between IV-B and IV-C stafK In this 
instance, the Itval of 'Htie IV prop^raa cooperation reflects a general state predispo- 
sition and management style. 

Similarly, where this predispoiition exists, administrative coordination of IV-B 
and IV'C programs serves to promote a higher level of overall staff cooperation* 
Purthannore, our fieldwork suggests that ^minUtmtive coordinQtion contributei 
to staff cooperation only in the presence of a general inclination to coordinate 
stateJaval program efforts. In the absence of this overarching state management 
perspective, it appears that administrative coordination, like Ti^e IV '^consolidate 
ed" staffing arrangemants, has only a nominal effect on actual program implemen- 
tation and cooperation among staff members* 

It is important to note that the level of coordinatjon between IV-C and other 
state and pro-am efforts is not strongly asTOdated with particular kinds of SEAs* 
There are low bivariate coirelations between a strate^ of coordinating IV-C with 
other program efforts and other state characteristics such as SEA staff aie (-.03), 
number of school districts served by the state ( - .16), and total Titia IV p*ant ( - *1 1)* 
The management perspective represented by a high level of coordination between 
IV-C and other state and federal prop'ams is essentially independent of state 
characteristics. 

A final factor contributing to a high level of cooperation between IV-B and IV-C 
staff is wh^Hier or not ^tie IV staff was reduced overall as a result of Title IV* In 
about on%fourth of tiie states, Title IV directors report that staff size was reduced 
as a result of the new Tide IV pro-am* Staff in these states were less likely to 
cooperata on program activities. SVom one perspective, coordination can be seen 
as a constructive response to staff reduction, Howevar, SEA officials apparently felt 
that the increased responsibilities aMumed by remaining staff made it difficult to 
spend time and energy to develop a new management strate^ to promote coordina- 
tion. The apparent result of reductions in Title IV program staff was solidification 
of categorical boundaries. 

In summary, the overall extent of coordination and level of cooperation be- 
tween Parts B and C of Title IV is low* Where it does exist, it is influenced neither 
by new structural arrangamento nor by USOE program activities. Both cooperation 
and coordination are Influenced by overall grant size: the larger is the Titie IV 
grant, the less likely is coordination and cooperation. The level of staff cooperation 
=tiia aKpectod substantive outcome of a consoUdatod program=i8 sti-ongly in- 
fluenced by the general state management perspective and predisposition to over- 
all coordination . of program efforte. 



State-Level Effects of ftop'am Consolidation 

Respondente asses^d the effect of lltie IV on a nimibar of expected outcomes 
such as flexibility, ability to addre^ state and local priorities, and propam paper- 
work. In general, and not su^risingly, the Title IV program appears to have had 
littie efFect on the policy outcomes assumed by a policy of consolidation* Most 
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people responded that things "stayed the same" as a result of Title IV. Overall, Title 
IV has not improved the amount of program paperwork, planning flexibility, the 
ability to address state and local priorities, or the quality of SEA services. However, 
the generally low level of coordination and cooperation reported at the state-level 
means that Title IV, as a consolidated prop^am efFort, was not implemented. PrO' 
gram efTects, in this case, would not be expected. 

Regression analyses (see Tables 3.2 and 3.3) also ihow weak Title IV program 
effecta on consolidated policy outcomes. However, it is important to note that the 
survey measures assess the change in particular policy effects resulting from Title 
IV, That is, how did the Title IV prop'am influence these policy outcomes as 
compared with the previous categorical programs? Thus, it is likelv ghat the effects 
of staff coordination and cooperation^ even where they exist, will not appear as Title 
IV program effects. As discussed previously, level of SEA staff cooperation is 
influenced by the presence of state efforts to coordinate IV-C with other state and 
federal programs. TMs variable, we argued, is a proxy for a general state manage- 
ment style or point of view about the management of special project efforts. It is 
likely that such a state management perspective predates the Title IV program-- 
that the former categorical programs were also managed with an eye to coordination 
and cooperation, and so to programmatic flexibility and responsiveness. The 
initiation of Title IV^ then, would not represent a change in such states and staff 
would be expected to note that things had **stayed the same'' as a result of Title IV. 

Of interest in the regression models, however, is the strong and consistent effect 
of increased SEA staff contact with school districts. The Htle IV lepslation contains 
clear expression of Congressional intent to increase the number of districts par- 
ticipating in the THtle IV program, as well as the types of districts involved in 
innovative project efforts. Thusj as a result of Title IV, many SEAi have increased 
their letters^ telephone calls, and staff visits to school districts. Though independent 
of Title IV's consolidated approach to project managementj this change in SEA staff 
activities has promoted the expected outcomes of a consolidated policy J« Increased 
district contact provides SEA staff with important information about the adequacy 
and relevance of SEA services, and allows state staff to keep abreast of chanpng 
local priorities and important differences across school districts. For example, few 
small j ruralj or low-wealth districts previously competed for Titls III grant funds* 
Increased contact with these districts under IV-C provides valuable information to 
state staff about the development of better strategies to addreis such school district 
differences. For example^ one state IV-C director commented that use of a mini 
grant strategy in his state was a direct result of increased contact with smalls rural 
districts and beiter knowledge on his part about how these districts would best 
participate in the IV-C program. 

In summary, there are essentially no Title IV prop^am effects on the expected 
outcomes of a consolidation policy. But this finding does not belie the assumptions 
underlying a consolidated program strategy, By and large, these assumptions were 
never tested. The new administrative arrangements prompted by Title IV have 



^^As rtportad in Chap. 2» some school district ofncials do not iee increased contact with stat^ staff 
ao positively. Instead they aometinies (ml that incraaiad SEA contacts compromiie their autonomy. 
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Table 3 J 

Factors Affecting Title IV Policy Options, for All SEA Title IV Staff 
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^includm a count of SEA choiees to create a coordinating council, ippolnt a Title IV Director, or cDniolidati itaff. 

m _ 

Significant at .10 level. 
** - . 
Significant at .05 levil. 



Significant at .01 level. 
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Table 3.8 

Factors Affecting Title IV Policy Outcomes, for SEA With Separate Staff 
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M 
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.11 


.41' 
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* 

,36 
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.48 

22 


.41 

22 
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22 


.51 

22 


.48 
22 


.60 
22 


.41 
22 
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^Includ^ a count of SEA choices to creite a coordinating council, appoint a Title IV Director, or consolidate staff. 

Significant at .10 level. 
*■ 

iignificant at .05 level. 
Significant at .01 level. 
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been pro fonna and, in general, Title IV has not been implemented as a consolidated 
program effort at the state^evel 



Local^Level ConBolidation 

State-level consolidation asiumes the initiation of new organizational arrange- 
ments as well as the procedural and substantive integration of Part B and Part C 
staff activities. Consolidation at the local level means something different: the 
progranimatic coordination of IV-B and IV-C activitiei. For example, TVS funds 
could be used to purchase materials for a IV-C project, or a IV-C project could 
address new ways of providing Ubrary services to reluctant readers. Coordination 
of this type assumes no fonnal administrative consolidation of IV-B and IV-C, 
beyond agreement on collaborative project objectives and strate^es. 

Most school districto— around 70 percent— do not make an effort to coordinate 
IV-B and IV-C projects. Instead, most district officials continue to operate IV»B and 
IV=C as unrelated activities. One reason why many local ofHcials are reluctant to 
coordinate IV»B and IV»C planning and project activities lies in the different nature 
of the prop-ams* flmding strategies. IV-B is an entitiement p*ant distributed by 
formula. IV=C is (in all states but one) a competitive grant. Local planners, conse- 
quently, cannot be assured that their IV»C project proposals will be funded, and that 
the IV-B materials ordered to supplement these activities will be relevant in the 
absence of a special project. Furthermore, IV-B applications in many states specify 
materials ordered for the present year, whereas IV=C proposals describe projects 
the distiict hopes to implement in the coming year. Otte local Federal Prop^ams 
Manager summed up the frustration of many local officials in trying to coordinate 
IV^B and IV-C: 

[Program coordinationi is the ideal method Unfortunately the IV-C 

projects begin a year after the IV-B materials arrive and there is no assur- 
ance that the IV implementation funds will be received due to the compe- 
tition factor. Therefore, the choice of target ^oups and innovative ideas . . . 
is inhibited by the very funds designated to foster new and innovative 
programs. 

A more fundamental reason why most local staff do not attempt to coordinate 
Part B and Part C activities is that they do not see Titie IV as a *'new'* program 
effort. Instead, most view ^tle IV simply as a new designation for the activities 
they earned out imder the foiroer categorical programs. Hey see consolidation as 
a forced mamage between two substantively incompatible programs. 

However, where efforts have been made to coordinate IV-B and IV-C activities. 
Tide rv officials are uniformly positive about the merit of such an approach. Most 
disfaricts that coordinated Part B and Part C used IV-B tods to provide materials 
for the rV-C project* However^ local variation within this common strategy is 
striking. One district used IV-B funds to make individual teacher p*ante for materi- 
als to implement a IV4D gifted and talented project. Another diitrict used IV-B 
funds to provide teacher materials for implementing new methodi learaed in a IV-C 
staff development workshop. Teachers in another distiict were requested to make 
their IV^B material requeste supportive of a IV-C citizenship project. 
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Some districts also coordinated IV-B and IV-C funds to promote or expand 
innovative practicei. One district used IV-B funds to provide teacher incentive 
granti aimed at acquisition of the concepts and skills developed in a local IV-C 
project. Another district used Part B funds to help test a district^eveloped innova' 
tive project for one year. The district's Federal Frograms Manager reports that 
"this effort led to a Title IV-C proposal for an adoptive ^ant which was funded. 
Coordination efforts have worked out extremely well in our district." 

Coordination of IV-B testing activities and a IV^C project is a third frequent 
form of local coordination. In particular, a number of districte have used IV-B test 
results in their IV-C needs assessments proposal development, and evaluation. 

An important finding from the perspective of federal policy implementation is 
that SEA Title IV staff also exert signiflcant influence over local project activities 
(see Table 3.4). Contrary to the assumptions underlying many federal poUcies, and 
the private speculation of some disheartened state-level staff, an SEA's manage- 
ment perspective and staff activities do affect local choices. Local staff take cues 
from state staff about the structure of program activities. In particular, state-level 
coordination of IV»B and IV-C activities, and the point of view represented by 
coordination of the Part C program with other state and federal effortep is positively 
associated with local program coordinaaon." In other words, local Title IV officials 
are more likely to coordinate IV-B and IV-C activities when their counterparts at 
the state level have done so. This finding mirrors the belief of many SEA officials 
that USOE staff discouraged state-level consolidation through their own failure to 
consolidate federalJevel program activities. 

Interestingly, particular SEA IV^B and IV-C staff activities appear to have 
quite different effects on local efforts to coordinate Parts B and C, A high level of 
SEA IV-B staff involvement and influence over local project decisions, in addition 
to the perceived usefulness of state IV-B technical assistance services, promotes 
local coordination efforts. This finding accords with the interest in some states in 
making IV-B more of a focused pro-am than an acquisltioni service. Through 
consultation with local IV-B staff, state-level management and planning require- 
ments, and provision of information and technical assistance, some state IV-B staff 
have actively promoted the concentrated and coherent use of local IV-B funds. 
Some SEA IV-B staff see local coordination of IV-B and IV-C projects as an effective 
way to increase the programmatic effect of IV-B. 

The negative relationihip among local coordination, SEA IV-C technical assis- 
tance, and level of involvement in local project activities reflects the association 
between SEA staff efforte and particular IV^C grant types. According to our survey 
data, SEA IV-C staff are most involved and their assistance rated moat useful when 
they help districte formulate proposals for development grante. Development 
grants, however, are the least likely of IV-C grant types to be coordinated with IV-B 
purchases at the local level, both because most development projects are self- 
contained and beciiuse proposals for IV-C development ^ants typically face stiff 
funding competition. Local staff, as a result, hesitate to tie IV-B funds to develop- 
mental projects, both because funding is uncertain and because only a small portion 

"State-level coordination of IV»B with other iteta programs does not repreianti aa we have argued 
earlier, SEA predispoiition to general interprogram coordination. It reflect the presence of strong 
library interests at tha state level concerned about the coordinatiQn of the library /media aipecti of state 
programs. 
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Table 3,4 

Local-Level Cuurdination of I V-B and I V-C 



Standardised 
Regresiion 

It^Wi Coefficiants 



State-level management choices 

Extent of itate-leve] B/C coordination .50*** 

Stete-level coordination of IV-B with other propama ^.51*** 

Stata^Ievel aoordination of IV-C with other propamj .84*** 

State I V-B technical auistance activities 

Level of SB A I V^B itaf f involvement ,61*** 

Level of SEA I V-B staff influence on project goals ,00 

Perceived usefulneis of IV-B technical aaaistance =87*** 

Types of I V-B technical assistance used .11*** 

State IV-C technical assistance activities 

Level of SEA IV-C staff involvsment ^ 27*** 

Level of SEA IV-C staff innuence on project goals .14*** 

Perceived usefulness of IV-C technical assiitance - .89*** 

Types of IV-C technical assistance used ^.16*** 

School drntrict characteristics 

Present district financial situation - gg*** 

% district revenue fronn federal sources - .08*** 

Average daily student membership = gg*** 

District innovativeness ^ ^^mmm 

Size of student enrollment decline % 25*** 

Title IV project characteristics and policy outcomeB 

Whether IV-B simplified administration - .4$*** 

Title IV rating: flexibility /seniitivity to local needs .20*** 
Title IV rating: broad -based targeting of funds and services .70*** 

IV^C gfant siEe Q^mm^ 

Time spent planning/writing IV-C grant ^ j g* * * 

Whether all district schools partioipate in IV-C .08*** 

Whether IV-B provides funds for staff development ^,16*** 

Whether district has pants-writer on staff .18*** 



Significance levels: * - ,10 



*** ^ [01 Weighted N ^ 4651 



of a district's students or teacheri can receive benefiti from IV-B funds if they are 
tied to a developmental effort. 

SEA IV-C staff are generally lais involved in local IV=C adoption grant propos- 
als. In most states, local staff need do little more than Identify which project from 
a state approved list they wish to adopt and demonstrate its relevance to the district 
by means of a needs asseisment. Distoict propOMls to adopt a validated practice are 
much less competitive and well suited for coordination with IV-B funds because 
their funding probability is high and material needs are well specifled. E\irther- 
more, adoption grants usually affect more schools or classrooms, thereby spreading 
IV-B funds throughout the district Thus it is not s jrprising that this regression, 
modal also shows that a high level of IV^B and IV-C coordination is present in IV C 
projects that serve all ichools in the district and that are funded at a slightly higher 
than average level Purthennore, since projects available for adoption grante are 
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speGified at the state level, the positive influence of SEA IV-C staff on project 
objectives is expected. 

The data also show that certain types of districts are more likely than others 
to coordinate Part B and Part C activities. They are districts experiencing fairly 
severe budget cutbacks and a substantial (more than 10 percent) decline in student 
enrollment. They are also medium-sized districts that receive relatively little reve- 
nue from federal sources and that, by self-rating, are not innovative. Thus, districts 
that have the most to gain from a consolidated approach— those facing budget 
cutbacks and receiving fewer federal dollars— apparently have taken advantage of 
Title IV to do so. 

Finally, there Is a structural correlate to locaMevel coordination: the presence 
of staflT or an ofHce to prepare project grants. A number of local respondents 
commented that coordination of IV3 and IV-C projects took place because of the 
efforts of this staff. Respondents note that a single external grants staff serves to 
promote coordination and to prevent duplication of special project efforts and 
materials. Furthermore, just as state -level coordination of IV-B and IV-C reflecte 
a more general management point of view, respondents point out that localJevel 
program coordination also mirrors a local commitment to coordination of district 
activities under a single plan or integrated purpose. For example, one district 
Federal Programs Manager noted that "aU federal prop^ams are coordinated as 
much as possible to strengthen all areas of the total school prop^am." Similarly, 
another said that "all federal funds are coordinated to provide support for the 
district's identified needs. Needs are established [and then] the appropriate funding 
source is tapped." Or, "[local project efforts] have all been part of a continuum 
identified by a master plan and supervised by auditori,*' A special project staff sees 
that this occurs. 

In general, the level of local Title IV coordination can be explained by the same 
factors that explain the stateJevel response to Title IV: an administrative commit^ 
ment to programmatic coordination, a perceived value derived from combining 
program resources, and the cues provided by the agency one step above in the 
educational hierarchy. 

In addition to program coordination, the Title IV program set forth other policy 
goals for local projects. Consolidation of Title II, NDEA III, and the guidance and 
counseling component of Title III, together with a legislative guarantee of local 
discretion, was expected to increase the autonomy of IV-B officials in allocating 
funds and to simplify program administration. It was also hoped that the Title IV 
consoHdation would result in more flexibility, greater sensitivity to local needs, and 
an increased ability to enhance school districts' organizational capacity. In this 
respect. Title IV is a response to the charge Lhat federal pro-ams hinder local 
efforts and often support locally irrelevant goals because of categorical mandates. 
Title IV provides an opportunity to see whether loosening categorical strings does 
increase local autonomy and flexibility and thus contribute more than other federal 
programs to building district capacity. 

Local IV-B staff report that the program goals of increased autonomy and 
administrative simplification have been substantially achieved.*^ As Table 3.5 

^*The exact queiUons and frequency of f eiponiei were: 
**One of the stated intentions of Title IV Part B was to provide for local autonomy and 
flexibility in the use of federal funds. To what extent would you say this goal has been 
achieved?" 
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shows, where autonomy was less than completely achieved, SEA IV-B stafF 
activities had an important influence. A strong state role in IV-B is consistently and 
significantly a^ciated with perceived loss of autonomy. Some locally perceived 
constrainte appear to item from stateHieveloped management and planning 
requirements. However, they also result from state administration of federal 
regulations, such as insistence that funds be spent only on "eligible'' objectives. The 
complaint of one local IV-B director was typical: *TTiere are too many constraints 
on items and services that qualify for funding.** It is worth noting, however, that 
while the most significant factor depressing local IV-B autonomy is a sta^ong state 
role, this role is played by SEA IV-^B stoff that local personnel rate as highly 
competent. 

Two other factors affecting local autonomy are of particular interest. One is the 
efTort to coordinate IV-B and IV»C. In the 30 percent of districts that coordinate 
program components, IV-B offlcials apparently feel that IV»B funds have been 
"captured'* by local federal prop^ams managerSj thus leaving them with less diicre- 
tion in deciding about the use of IV-B. Conversely, when a superintendent takes an 
interest, local rating of IV-B autonomy goes up. Our fieldwork indicates that high 
superintendent involvement in IV-B often represents a strong central role in defin» 
ing district priorities. Thus a high level of iuperintendent involvement is associated 
with a IV-B prop^am that local staff see as addressing their diatricts* needs. For 
example, in one district the superintendent directed that all IV-B funds be used to 
support a pilot ^dance prop^am. In another the superintendent mandated that 
I V-B funds be used to support his program to stren^hen library resources. In both 
districts, IV-B staff felt that the money had been used to accomplish something 
their district particularly wanted done, and consequentiy felt a great deal of autono- 
my in allocating IV-B funds. 

How does Title IV compare with other federal propams on administrative 
flexibility and sensitivity to local needs? Over half of the local respondents rate 
Title IV higher or much higher than other federal programs on these policy out- 
comes. Howeverj our fieldwork and open-ended survey responses suggest that this 
high rating should not be seen solely as a result of the Title IV consolidated pro- 
gram, but rather as an outcome of the relatively unconstrained policy strategies 
represented by Parts B and C. The regulations governing these programs changed 
little with consolidation. Most distinct stoff see no substantive difference between 
Title IV and the categorical programs it replaced. Thus, it is likely that ESEA Titles 
II and III, and NDEA III would have received similarly favorable scores on relative 
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Table 3,5 

Factors Affkcting Local IV-B Autunomy 

Standardized 



Regresiion 

Item Coeffieienti 



State-level management choices 

Extent of itate-level B/C coordination .43*** 

Stata^evel goordination of IV-B with other programs ,05*** 

State IV^B assistance and monitoring activities 

Level of SEA IV-B staff involvement in local choices ^ .32*** 

Level of SEA IV-B staff influance on local choices -.17*** 

Perceived competence of SEA IV^B staff ,4 1 * * * 

Timeliness of SEA IV-B technical assiitange ^ .09*** 

Usefulness of SIA IV-B technigal assistance .31*** 

Number of SEA IV-B staff visits -.34*** 

SEA IV-B staff project moniioring activities . 09* * * 

Local IV-B project activities 

Extent of nonpublic school offigial IV-B involvement .20*** 

Whether school district targets to high^oet studenti .33*** 

Whether district tried to coordinate B/C ^ .05*** 
Importance of SEA IV-B allocation procedures to 

local IV-B choices " 00 

Local school board involvement in IV-B "-01 

Superintendent involvement in IV-B .24*** 

District characteristics 

Present district finangial situation .22*** 

% district revenue from fedCTal sources . .01 

Size district student enrollment decline ^,19*** 

Average daily student membership --,02^* 

District innovativeness .12*** 

Title JV policy outcomes 

Whether IV-B simplified administration ,51*** 

Title IV-B rating: nexibility /sensitivity to local needs .02 



r2- .43 
Weighted N ^4665 

Significance levels i * ^ .10 
** - .05 
*** ^ .01 

administrative flexibility and sensitivity to local needs. Nonetheless, the role and 
activity of state-level program staff have a significant effect on this local policy 
outcome. 

A strong state-level IV-B role reduces perceived flexibility just as it did local 
autonomy in the use of IV-B funds, primarily because of state efforts to influence 
local allocation choices. Conversely, a strong state IV-C staff role contributes posi- 
tively to reported Title IV flexibility and responsiveness. As we noted earlier, a 
strong IV'C state role in local IV-C projects usually accompanies local efforts to 
formulate and implement IV-C developmental projects, projects that typically are 
tailored to district needs and priorities. As the negative relationship between rele-' 
Vance of itate-established IV-^C priorities and this policy outcome suggests, per- 
ceived prop^am flexibility and sensitivity are enhanced when local staff identify 
their own priorities, rather than model district objectives after those of the state* 

Districte according Title IV high marks for fle^xibility arid sensitivity have a 
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distinct profile. They are small to medium^sized with a stable student population 
andj coneaquently, a stable district budget. As a result, Title IV funds can be put 
to creative and developmental uses, as the high innovativeness rating suggests, 
rather than simply to fight fires. Conversely, districts with a substantial decline in 
student enrollment see Title IV, especially IV-B, as too restrictive. To this point, a 
number of local staff commented that requiremente for IV=B funds to be spent only 
on eligible purposes, together with maintenance-of-effort r egulationSp prevent allo- 
cation of IV-B funds to areas of greatest need. 

The Title IV prop^am also reGeives high marki from local respondents on its 
ability to enhance the capacity and effectiveness of school diitricts. As noted above, 
it is likely that the categorical programs consolidated by the act would have re- 
ceived similar ratings, However, over half of our local respondents rated Title IV 
as more likely or much more likely than other federal prop^ams to promote school 
districts' effectiveness. This local rating is poiitively affected by the more proxi- 
mate outcomes of a consolidated policy: prop'ammatic coordination, administra" 
tive simplification, increased autonomy, perceived administrative flexibility, and 
sensitivity to local needs. And, like these proximate policy outcomes, the ability of 
Title IV to enhance local organisational capacity and effectiveness is also in- 
fluenced by SEA Title IV staff activities. Once again, a strong state IV-B staff role 
acts to reduce Title IV's perceived contribution to local capacity building, while a 
strong IV-C role enhances it 

However, different state-level activities have different effects and some excep- 
tions to these general statements are worth noting. Local staff see SEA IV-B techni- 
cal assistance as useful primarily when it clarifies pro-am application procedures 
and program guidelines, The timeliness of this stateJevel assistance helps local 
staff to use Title IV more effectively. SEA IV-C technical assistance, on the other 
hand, typically is more pro^ammatic— helping districts in planning and imple- 
menting their IV-C projects. Timeliness of state staff assistance, in this case, sug- 
gests a close SEA monitoring of local project activities and thus possibly less 
latitude for local staff to modify project activities to suit their own needs and 
expertise. Similarly, a high level of SEA IV-C staff involvement in specifying 
project objectivee—a state role associated with adoption projects— apparently dimi- 
nishes the ability of Title IV to enhance local organizational capacity, primarily 
because of the predeterniined nature of IV-C adoption project objectives and activi- 
ties. Local staff apparently feel that signiflcant state involvement in specifying local 
project objectives makes the resulting IV-C activities less relevant to district needs 
than they could have been if local staff had been given a freer hand. 

Local staff, in iummary, do not see the role of stateJevel staff in holistic terms. 
They differentiate among itate-leval activitiei as more or less help^l to their 
particular needs. In general, for both Part B and Part C, local stafT view state- 
imposed guidelines or monitoring as constraints, inhibiting their efforta to address 
issues of organiiational capacity and effectiveness. State-level assistance in clarify- 
ing of program guidelines and formulating local development efforts, however, is 
seen as contributing sl^ficantly to building local capacity, 

These local preferences pose a dilemma for state staff* SEA program staff oflen 
feel that a strong state presence is necessary to ensure uniform statewide project- 
quality standards, and they see 'Ktie IV as a way to address state priorities in the 
course of promoting particular local district goals. Some SEA staff also feel— 
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rightly or wrongly—that local personnel need strong guidance in making prop^am 
choices. Local school officials, conversely, believe they can accomplish this objective 
with a freer hand, not with more guidelines. State and local stafT apparently do not 
always agree on what is "best" for the district. 

Finally, district size and financial situation do not influence the efFectiveness 
of Title IV. Title IV appears to be no more or less appropriate for big or small 
districts or for wealthy or flnancially troubled school districts, all other things 
equal. To this point a number of respondents noted that the strength of IV-B and 
IV^C lies in their inherent flexibility. That is, the absence of substantive constraints 
permits different kinds of districte to identify program activities that suit their 
individual needs. However, even though the perceived effectiveness of Title IV is 
independent of district size and wealthy these data suggest that the full utilisation 
of Title IV depends on the presence of another district attribute— innovativeness. 
Ironically, the policy characteristic— flexibility— that contributes the most to the 
effective use of Title IV also contributes to underuse of the program where local 
creativity is not present. 

In summary, the localJevel survey and fleldwork data support the assumptions 
underlying a theory of consolidation. Where school districts did coordinate pro- 
grams, the managers were unanimous in citing its advantages. The consolidation 
represented by IV=B has increased both autonomy and administrative flexibility. 
The consolidated Title IV administrative package receives higher marks than other 
federal programs for administrative flexibility and sensitivity to local needs. To= 
gether, all of these proximate policy outcomes contribute, as consolidation advo- 
cates hoped, to a high comparative rating for the prop'am*s ability to stren^hen 
school districts' organisational capacity and effectiveness. Yet, few districts tried 
to coordinate Parts B and C, and local decisions to do so were positively influenced 
by state-level response to the Title IV program as well as by a local predisposition 
to coordination. Thus, we cannot conclude that Titk IV as a consolidated program 
promoted these poHcy outcomes. Local staff, by report and by observation, treat 
Title IV as they did the former categorical programs. The advent of Title IV merely 
encouraged local staff to think in terms of program coordination, where there was 
prior management preference for intep-ation of special project efforts. Instead, the 
'^consolidation outcomes'* reported here are more accurately seen as characteristics 
inherent in the policy approach of both Title IV and its former categorical pro= 
p'ams. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Clearly, Title IV does not offer a valid test of consolidation as an effective 
federal policy strategy. Despite some modest attempts at structural coordination, 
consolidation was never implemented at any level, and the former categorical 
programs retain their separate identities within Title IV. In the simplicity of its 
administrative procedures and sensitivity to local variation, Htle IV comes closer 
to meeting the theoretical objectives of consolidation than does any other federal 
program. Yet these characteristics were also true for its categorical predecessors 
and are not a direct result of consolidation. Likewise, the Title IV experience 
provides little information about the political consequences of blurring categorical 
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boundaries. Although there has been limited competition between library interests 
and guidance and counseling representatives, Title IV has neither the visibility nor 
the well-defined and vocal constituencies characteristic of other federal programs 
such as bilingual education or programs for handicapped students. 

Still, there are three important lessons to be learned from Title IV. The first 
might be called the "trickle-down" efFect, Not only did USOE respond to Congres- 
sional cues, but each successive level of government has been strongly influenced 
by the actions of the next level above it. The ahsence of significant federalJevel 
consolidation shaped the states' response. Similarly, local districts have followed 
the states' lead and made only minimal efforts at consolidation. However, to the 
extent that local coordination of IV-B and IV-C has occurred, it is positively as- 
sociated with state coordination of IV-B and IV-C activities and of IV-C with other 
state and federal programs. This chainlika reaction suggests that, even beyond the 
formal rules and regulations that higher levels of government impose on those 
below them, an agency*s management perspective also transmits strong cues. 
Hence, administrators need to ensure that their rule-making is consistent with 
their overall management philosophy and style. 

The second lesson that Title IV illustrates concerns this notion of management 
perspective. Our stateJevel analysis indicates thatj as expected, new structural 
arrangements resulting from Title IV do not necessarily lead to p'eater administra- 
tive coordination or programmatic cooperation. These occur only when manage' 
ment encourages intet^rogram coordination. In other words, organisational 
change does not stem from new structures that are imposed, but rather from an 
organizational environment that supports the underlying objectives of a specific 
change. The key variable in consolidation is not a structural one Uke the appoint- 
ment of a Title IV director, but rather a management predisposition about program 
implementation. Consequently, the impact of consolidation or any other new policy 
strategy will differ depending on the kind of organizational environment into which 
it is introduced. 

A final lesson of Title IV, focusing on differences across states and local dis» 
tricts, is elaborated on in the next chapter. In examining Title IV operations nation- 
wide, it is clear chat differences in the political and organizational environment 
lead to variations in prop^am priorities and management strategies. Even if Title 
IV had been implemented as a consolidated prop^am, the objectives of simplifica- 
tion and greater flexibility would have been achieved in varying degteeB across the 
country. For examplep school districts with strong state govemmente might have 
found themselves with just as many constraints under consolidation because the 
state would have imposed extensive regulations in an attempt to use federal fund- 
ing to further its own aims. In this case consolidation would simply replace federal 
constraints with state ones and local distaicte would have no ffreater flexibility. On 
the other hand, districte in weaker states might gain p*eater flexibility, but lack 
the capacity to use it in building a coordinated prop'am. 

The question of whether pro-am consolidation is an effective strategy for 
federal education policy remains an open one. At the same time, the Title IV 
experience illustrates the obstacles faced by such a policy reform. 
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Chapter 4 



TITLE IV AND THE ROLE OF THE 
STATES 



Besides describing Title IV opera tioni and assessing its status as a consolidated 
program, a third purpose of this study is to use Title IV as a basis for understanding 
the role of the states in implementing federal education programs. Of particular 
interest is the extent to which state political and organizational factors affect 
fedei^al program characteristics as programs pass through the state to local school 
districts. 

Most implementation studies have focused on local jurisdictions, and while the 
insights they provide are useful, it is unclear how well they help explain state-level 
behavior.i We know from locaHevel analyses and available state studies that 
implementation is characterised by multiple actors, many of whom have the 
potential to alter or even stop the implementation proce^.^ In this regard, state and 
local implementation processes are fundamentally the same. Beyond this, however, 
there is reason to believe that the two processes may differ markedly. For example, 
we know that fiscal control and prop^ammatic authority are shared among more 
institutions at the state than at the local level. Consequently, difFerent factors may 
shape implementation outcomes at these two levels. 

Since Title IV is one of the most flexible of federal categorical programs, the 
states are relatively free to apply their own priorities and management strategies. 
In our eight fieldwork states, state approaches to Title IV administration vary 
greatly. At one end of the spectrum are states that have chosen to shape Title IV, 
particularly IV-C, to promote their own state priorities. Some of these states are 
highly prescriptive in dealing with local districts, while others have established a 
more collegial relationship. At the other end of the spectrum are states that admin» 
ister Title IV basically as it comes to them from the federal government. They do 
not modify or reshape the pro-am to suit local needs or to use it as a vehicle for 
promoting state aims. Because of this variation. Title IV can provide information 
about how states administer federal education programs in the absence of categori- 
cal constraints. 



^Degpite the prifnarily local focus of i?nplerii> nlation reeearch, there are several perceptive etate- 
level itudies: 

Martha Derthick, The InflumcB of Federal QmntSt Harvard Univeriity PreM, Cambridfei 1970; 
Helen Ingram, '-Policy Implemintation Through Barg aining: The Case of Federal Grantt'in-Aidj*' Publia 
Policy, Voh 25^ No. 4, Fall 1977, pp, 49M26; and Jerome T. Murphy, State EducQtion Agencim and 
Discretionary Funds, Iiexington B^ks, Lexington, Ma^chusette, 1974. 

E^amplea of local implementation studies includes Je^rey L, Pressman and Aaron B. W^^^^^ky, 
Implementationi Univeraity of Califoraia Presa^ Berkeley, 1973; Martha Derthick, New Towm In- 
Town, The Urhan Institute, Washington, D.C, 1972; and Paul Berman and Milbrey Mclaughlin, Fed- 
eral Programs Supporting Educational Change^ Vols, 1-8, The bnd Corporation, 1974 and 1978. 

^For example, Wildavsky (p. 102) describei the implementation process as a series of decision points, 
with each additional one lowering the probability of program success. Bardach goes a step further and 
characterises ^.d-^ -^^"^ as a "game" with a sat of playere, each having their own ^t of strate^es and 
reMurces. (\u .«: ^ BaiviAch, Th^ Implementation Game: What Ht^pem After a Bill Becomes a Law, 
The MIT F ^ .3'T^br,4^ -e. Maw., 1977» p, 66.) 
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On the other hand. Title IV is much less visible and relevant to state political 
interests than other federal pro-ams like those for handicapped students and 
compensatory education. Consequently, Title IV is not a particularly good pro-am 
for understanding the effect of either the governor, state lepslature, or interest 
groups on state management of federal programs. 

However, together with our past research and the work of others, the Title IV 
study can help us identify the major sources of variation in state-level implementa- 
tion. Although this chapter focuses on federut education programs and Title IV 
speciflcally, most of the analysis also applies tc ^ther domestic policies where grant 
programs have created a federal-state relationship. 

There are three basic determinants of variation in state-level implementation: 

m Federal choices as evidenced by legislative intent and subsequent adminis- 
trative behavior; 

m State Jevel institutional and political factors, such as the role and structure 
of the administrative agency charged with program implementation, and 
the role of state policymaking bodies, such as the le^slature and gover- 
nor's ofiice; and 

9 State political culture or the larger context within which a policy is imple- 
mented 

In defining each of these factors, we are attempting to present a framework 
that can be used in studying itate-level implementation generally. Where appropri- 
ate, we use data from the Title IV study; but some of the factors discussed are less 
significant for Title IV than for other federal programs. Consequently, tliis chapter 
is more general than previous ones and includes examples from federal programs 
other than Title IV. 

Before examining these classes of independent variables, however, it is neces- 
sary to understand the dependent variable — policy or prop^am implementation— 
and how it can vary. The next section examines the notion of implementation and 
illustrates how variation in its meaning can affect conclusions about its ultimate 
effectiveness. 



DEFINING IMPLEMENTATION 

Conclusions about whether a policy has been implemented, and Judpnents 
about the effectiveness of the proceis, often depend on the initial deflnitlon not only 
of "implementation," but also of "policy" and '^program," 

Some analyste use the terms "policy" and "pro-am" interchangeably, and 
consequently describe their implementation in the same way.^ Others, like 
Pregiman and Wildavsky, distln^sh between the two. They arpie that policies 
imply causal theories and programs are the initial conditions that make these 
theories operationaL* Such a definition ipiores the fact that there can be multiple 
program options, all intended to achieve the same policy goal, and assumes that 
policies are inextricably linked to ipecific programs. Consequently, the failure to 
implement a given program is also a failure of the policy it embodies. 



'Bardach, p. 36, 

♦Pressman and Wildavekyj pp. xiv^xv, 
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The Change Agent Study found that, where successftil, implementation is char- 
acterized by mutual adaptation.^ This evidence iuggests that modification of a 
program during implementation should not be regarded as a iign of failure; in some 
cases, it promotes policy goals. Just as the oripnal desi^ of a program influences 
the behavior of those who must implement it, the prop^am iteelf can be changed 
during the implementation proce^. Administrators and those who deliver program 
services may change program specifics to fit their own particular needs and 
circumstances. At the end of the implementation process, broad policy goals such 
as bilingual education or improved reading instruction may be operationalized, but 
through a very different pro-am strategy from what federal and state offlcials 
ori^nally intended. 

This situation suggests the need for a more precise definition of "policy" and 
''program" and a clearer distinction between the two* For our purnoies, policy is 
a statement of broad aims or purposes— for example, to provide adai iional services 
for handicapped students or to encourage practitioner-initiated innovation. Obvi- 
ously, we have to be careful not to define policy aims so broadly that they become 
meaningless (e.g., to achieve educational equity). But regardless of its specificity, 
policy is intent, not effect. Program, on the other hand, is the effort to meet that 
intent. It is a strate^ for achieving a particular policy aim, a set of specific re- 
sources, repdations, and management procedures. Consequently, there may be 
multiple programs that can be designed to achieve the same policy aim. By these 
definitions, policy implementation and program implementation are not necessari- 
ly the same. In fact, program characteristics may be radically altered during the 
implementation process^ but the policy can remain intact. 

Such a distinction has implications for those who study implementation. Often, 
they have defined implementetion basically as compliance by lower levels of gov- 
ernment with federal program repilations. Available evidence suggests that there 
may be a second dimension of federal policy implementation, wUch stresses pro- 
p^ammatic development and examines how federal policy goals are defined in 
practice. 

Compliance with federal program regulations is a rather limited and particular 
notion of implementation. It denotes only the extent to which minimal stoictures 
or routines have been established and followed. In fact, many would argue that 
mere compliance is insufficient to achieve federal goals. A prop^am Is more than 
rules and regulations and is implemented only when the original policy aims have 
been translated into concrete actions (i.e., program funds have been accurately 
targeted and effective services delivered to clients). A state's role in propam 
implementation can mean little more than formulating guidelines and monitoring 
expenditures, or it can involve substantdve program planning and the provision of 
resources and technical assistance to local jurisdictions. State-level implementation 
in this fuller sense involves programmatic development. This second dimension of 
the state role directe attention to issues such as level and type of technical assis* 
tance, frequency of contact with local jurisdictions, coordination of state and federal 
programs within state agencies, and level of staff expertise. 



^Paul Beman and Milbrey W. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting Edumtional Change, Vol 
III: Th2 Proceu of Change, The Rand Cor^ration, 1975, pp= 3, 31. 
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Some states have modified their responie to federal regulations to suit their 
owti needs and level of txpertise. If dep^ee of compliance were judged in these 
casei, the states would get low marks indeed. However, an examination of program 
activities would reveal that the federal policy has been implemented, albeit with 
a different strate^ from what the federal government intended. Similarly, it is 
possible that a fldl compliance response could have perverae effecte for policy goals. 
For example, one stote we visited during the courae of our Title IV fleldwork has 
well-developed referral procedures for handicapped children. However, li found 
that significantiy less service could be delivered to this target group once the state 
complied with the screening requirements set forth in the Federal Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142). 

Thus it is important for analysts and policymakers to acknowledge that a 
state's role in federal policy implementatdon is a dual function of its compliance 
response and pro-am development concerns. Evidence of adherence to federal 
program regulations does not necessarily mean fliat policy aims have b^an trans- 
lated into effective action. Similarly, the broad objectives of a federa! policy can be 
implemented even though a stote or local jurisdictdon may modify program details, 
and thus not fully comply with federal regulations. 

In sum, implementation is a multidi^eniional concept. In analyzing it, we 
should be clear about the differences between "policy" and "pro-am,'' the possibil- 
ity of there being mtuiy propam itrate^ee to achieve a particular policy aim, and 
the need to view successflil iimplementation as more than compliance behavior. The 
following sections outline how th^ ee main classes of independent variables relate 
to these various dimeniions of implementation. 



THE EFFECT OF Fm^AL CHOICES 

Regardless of a state's political and organizational characteristics, its response 
to a particular federal program depends at least partially on federal program 
choices as expressed in legislation and subsequent administrative regulations. Con- 
gressional intent is the first point at which variations In federad policy choices 
occur. A major theme of past research has been that in its efforts to balance 
conflicting interests, Conp-ess often states its intent in a vague, and ac times even 
conflicting, manner .« According to Inp'am, the need to make legislation acceptable 
to diverse interests also explains why Confess may choose a grant prop-am 
Instead of a more coercive technique to further federal objectives.^ Ldkewise, ''when 
grant prop^ams are included to make legislation more acceptable, there follows a 
tendency to be va^e about objectives. . . 

The vagueness or ambivalence of Congre^ional intent has implications for both 
federal agencies and for state administration of federal grant prop^ams. In his 
analysis of ESEA Title I, Murphy pointe out that Congressmen differed on whether 



^aa» for example, David B. Truman, The Gouemmental ProceBs, 2d ed., Knopf, New York, 1971, p. 
443. 

nnp^am, pp. 505-506. 
•Ibid,, p. 507. 
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Title I was an antipoverty measure or a thinly disgiHsed general aid-tcheducation 
bill^ Ha mrguts that: 

Althovigh the lan^ag^r ofOtte 1 wm clear as to digible children, the bill*s 
Ifgiilative history pr wldeif the semblance if QOl tho reality of general aid. 
ThxB conftision, and the feet that those rtlbrm^is who had pushed for 
passam lafl implemtntation to lowei^k\isi t:f}5 v ials, msa^t that USOE ad- 
minigtrators ccviid in Title I what th^\v wanted to see. Where there was 
vague langTjage in the law, it alsr? ^ seated lator prgblems." 

An ambigu^/Us legislative mandate meant that, in the early days of Title I, USOE 
did not have lo stress or anforce targetirig procedures that would make the pro- 
gram a CO/ :ir<*nEatory> afitipoverty measure. States followed USOE's lead and did 
not \{i:p^m priorities on local school districts. Hence, it was not terribly surprising 
that BaroG districte spent their Title I funds as general aid— even to the point of 
pfiich^mg band uniforms and swimming pdols. 

Chapter 3's analysis of the Title IV consolidation also demonstrates how a lack 
of darity in Congressional intent affi^ci3 federal program administration and, in 
tiirn, sf^tB and local management, Conp^essional action prompted a chain reaction 
that extended down to local school districts. USOE responded to Congressional 
ambivalence about consolidation by not consolidating its operations. Largely as a 
result of USOE's orientation^ the states do not ^aew Title IV as a consolidated 
program^ but as simply an amalgam of the prior categoricals. Both our survey and 
field data show that many states have simply followed USOE's lead and made little 
effort to consolidate either the goals or the administration of Title IV. 

Federal prop'am implementation clearly involves a complex process that ex- 
tends beyond the issue of Congressional intent and administrative response. Al- 
though federalJevel implementation is not the subject of this chapter, several of its 
other dimensions directly affect state prop'am implementation. The fii^t is the 
salience of a particular program to Congress and relevant interest groups. Congress 
and its various constituencies are more likely to scrutinize the administration of 
programs that are either highly controvemal or very important to a p'oup's inter- 
est. This suggeste that the more salient a program is to Congress, the more closely 
Congress wiU huld the administrative agency accountable for program manage- 
ment. The administrative agency, in turn, wiU be more likely to enforce repilations 
and hold states accoimtable for these programs than for le^ visible or leas political- 
ly contentious ones. 

Several mitigating factors make this situation less predictable^ however. Firat 
of all, David Truman notes that ambiguous lepslative intent and unclear C jnp^es- 
sional mandates most often characterize controversial lepslation." When 
le^slation is controversial, administrators are also left to balance conflicting 
interests and resolve issues that were too difficult for Congress to handle. 
Consequentlyi while such lepslation may intensify Congressional and 
interest-p^oup scmtiny of administrative agencies, it is not clear what standards 



•Jerome T, Murphy, *The Education Bureaucracies Implement Novel Policy: The Politici of Title I 
of j^EA, 1965=72," in Alan P* Sindler (ed.)» Policy and Politics in America, Ottle, Brown, Boiton, 1973, 
p. 169. 

»oibid.» p. 194. 

"Truman» p. 439, 
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wiU be uiad or how speciflc the agency can be in imposing requirements on the 
states. 

Despita the interest of some profe^ional aseociations -ind nonpublic school 
poupi in Titie IV, it is not a highly contro vernal or much lobbied prop^am. In fact, 
as we noted in Chap. 3, ite Itpslative history suggests that the relative weakne^ 
of constituint groups made ita component programs prime candidates for consoli- 
dation. Title rV's low political profile contraste with that of more controveriial 
programs^ such as PL 94-142 and those designed to facilitate school desegregation. 

A second constraint on federal agencies, regardle^ of the importance of the 
prop'am being implemented, is their capacity to enforce any regulations they 
might impose on the statei, Foi* p^ant pro-ams, the most severe sanction is the 
federal govemment's authority to withdraw or recover fimds from states and local 
jurisdictions for noncompliance. But as a number of analysts have noted, this 
ultimate weapon is rarely used. In emplojdng it, the federal goverament risks 
losing an important stote ally and generating Congressional hostility,*^ 
Consequently^ federal agencies usually choose to negotiate with a state or to bring 
public pressure against it by calling noncompliance to the attention of the media 
and relevant interest p'oups. Even short of using sanctions against the states, 
federal agencies must be able to impose requirement that make compliance 
verifiable and that are practicalj given prop'am objectives. As Derthick notes: 

Conditions must not be so demanding as to become an obstacle to the 
functioning of the prop'am; at the same time eonfonnance must be elicited 
sufficientiy to sustain respect for federal authority and to insure progress 
toward federal goals. *^ 

The clarity of legislative intent, the salience of a program to Congress and ite 
various constituencies, and the capacity of administrative agencies to regulate 
state-level behavior are all constraints on federal prop*am implementation. How 
federal oflieials choose to deal with these factors provides clues to the states about 
the flexibility they will have in implementing a program. Because the weighting 
accorded to each of these factors will vary by pro-am and federal agency, states 
miast estimate what their freedom of action wiU be. "nght federal constrainte will 
suggest the need for a simple compliance response, while looser ones may allow the 
states more Uexibility in shaping progranis. 

In making this calculation, states can draw upon past experience, usually on the 
basis of how a particular administrative agency has traditionally conceived of ite 
role. For examplej does the federal agency cooperate with the states as equal 



^^Seg Ingram, p. §09f and 

Carl E. Van Horn and Donald S, Van Mater, "TTie Implementation of Intargovemrnentel Policy," in 
Charles Jones and Robert D, Tljomaa (edf Public Poli^making in a Federal Bystemt Sage Publiea- 
tions, Beverly Hills, Calif, 1976, p. 54. 

This reiuctace to iirj the most ^vere unction a^inst noncdmpliant gtat^ demonitrates the 
seemingly contradictoiy situation many federal agencies face. On the one hand, they exert some author- 
ity over states as a condition of providing them fundi. On the other hand, grant programs depend on 
voluntery p^ticipatlon by the stat^. While it is usually unrealistic for a state to reject such funding, 
the Implied threat of ^WDpartidpation is always there. In addition, admimitratlvi agencies often need 
the states as alli^ in their dealings with Cdngress over budgetary appropriations and program expan- 
sion. For example, USOE is very careful to cultivate and maintain the support of the organizaUon of 
chief sta te school ofncers. 
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partneri, or does it attempt to force the states to do something that they would have 
done inadequately or not at all? 

In education, this latter attitude has generated antagonism between states and 
the federal government* Our past research indicates that state and local oflicials 
acknowledge the legitimacy of federal initiatives t^ serve students whose ipecial 
needs were previously neglected by states and local school districts. They also admit 
that federal efforts have been instrumental in changing state and local behavior.^^ 
However, in some instances the federal government has moved into areas where 
state programs already exist. Instead of viewing its role as a cooperative one, the 
federal agency assimies that its methods are superior and seeks to impoie its own 
program speciflcations on existing state programs. For example, a number of states 
have weU'developed special education programs and see the federal government as 
a 'yohnnyoome-lately" in this area. It was state action that promp* deral 
interest and not vice versa. Consequently, much of these states' oppci iu c n zo the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) stems from a uuiief that 
the federal government has no right to mandate the details of program 
implementation in an area where state programs, as measured by funding level or 
a longer record of accomplishment, are better established than federal ones. 

It should be noted that Title IV is a major exception to this common complaint 
from state officials. As part of our survey, SEA federal prop-am directors were 
asked to compare Title IV with the other federal programs they manage. An 
overwhelming majority consider Title IV to be more sensitive to state and local 
needs and to provide more flexibility than other federal programs.*^ In other words, 
states perceive federal Title IV administration as affording them sufllcient latitude 
within which to implement their state program. Such a perception suggests that if 
states choose, they can rather easily move beyond a simple compliance response 



^^Lorraina McDonnell and John Rncui, Federal Aid to Mucation: An Intergovernmental PerBpec- 
tive. The Rand Coiporationi 1979, pp- fr7. 

'^The sui^ey queition and frequency of respenie wir^^ _ 
"Compared with other federal prop-aini you administer, how would you rate Title IV oni" 

Sensitivity to State and Local Needg 

No different 

Much less frona other ' Much naore 

sen§itive federal programi sensitive 

0 2.7% 18J% 51,4% 27.0% 



Adminiitrative Flexibility 

No different 

Much leM from other Much more 

flexible federal programs flexible 

0 2.1% 16.2% 73.0% 8.1% 

1 I 1 i 1 N ^ 37 
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and shaps Title IV to me et their ^pictive, Title IV presents 

a peater opportiimty for statf Mp that : other federal education 

prop^ams. 

A second dimension of feder icy role is ' 5^ oadly the steff define their 
responsibilities. Evin within th Agency, n la defined re iponsibilities can 

vary greatly. TTie steff of some ^^^^^ r 1 view thei a as that of a funding conduit 
and thus emphasize fiscal accou *hilitj i... mn prop^am iubstance. Staff 
from other prop*ami, however, h h 3 about the focus and substence 

of the prop*am they manage. Com - ^ruiv monitoring stete behavior, these 
staff members will go beyoni the r; j promote their own notions of how 

services shoiild be delivered 1 stuc 

This brief discussion of fedaral poi r ices serves to illustrate major federal- 
level factors that structure stace respu: :a a particular federal program. As we 
shall see in substquent sectior state-le^ u factors can at times overwhelm federal 
factors. But to the extent that nbsri ve variatdoni in implementation processes 
and outcomes acro^ programs within the same state, initial federal choices provide 
a partial explanation, 



STATE^LEVEL INSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL FACTORS 

Research on stateJevel implementation of federal policies has focuaed largely 
on the administrative agencies charged with manapng federal prop'ams* For ex- 
ample. Murphy emphasizes the Importence of organizational culture in studying 
state-level policy implementation of ESEA Title V, He argues that intra-agency 
competition, bargaining, and standard operating procedui^s are significant to 
understanding how a state education agency wiU respond to new federal flinding.*^ 
Dertlilck's study focuses on the role of the state legislature and govemor^s office 
in constraining agency behavior=^ven in cases where federal funds afford an 
administrative agency p^eater independence than it would ordinarily have.»» Our 
own research suggests that while the organiiational characteristics of an 
administrative agency are critical^ its relationship wth the lepslature and the 
governor's offlce as well as with the larger political culture In which the agency 
operates is also important. As at the federal level, we need to be sensitive to 
variations in the si^flcance of state-level factoid across different propams. 



federal bilingual propmm (E8EA ^tle VII) and Titie IV iUui^ate diflerences in the way federal 
agency staff define their reiponsibilitiei. Despite the unrewlved debatt over biUnfuaLiim ve^us bicul- 
turalism» and the belief by many Ic^ school district that their prep-ama ihould stress ^glish lan- 
guage proflcieney, not cultivation of a student*i native ton^e, the federal program has emphasiied 
maintenance of a student^s native culture and language even to the detriment of^glish fluency, (See, 
^^xample» Tom Bethellj ''Against Bilingual Education," Harp€r*s Mogmne, February 1979» pp. 

In contrast with Title VII and its strongly prescriptive standards, Title IV staff view their respon- 
dbilitlei as primarily fiscalr making certain that eligible students ars sensed and that funds are spent 
in a manner consistent with program regulations. But federal staff avoid prescribing substantive priori^ 
ties, and atetea and local school districts are pennitted great flestibility in the kinds of promms they 
mount with Title IV funds. 

^^uiphy^ p. 15. 

»»Derthick;p. 205. 
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The Role of the Administrative Agency Charged with Program 
Implementation 

Two basic organizational variables affect state management style and the im- 
plementetion of federal pro^ami: 

• The orgardEational structure of the agency— e.g., line/staff arrangements, 
ftmctional orgamiation, staff differentiation. 

• Its role orientation in dealing with local jurisdictions— e.g., primarily as a 
funding conduit, as a regulatory agency, or as a provider of technical and 
implementation assistance. 

OrganlzatlDnal Structure* An agency's structural characteristics can relate to 
federal program implementation in several ways. One important factor is the ex- 
tant to which statfrJevel stefiing arrangements mirror those within the federal 
counterpart agency. Education policy provides a good example. As a result of the 
additional resources and responsibiUties brought by the advent of federal aid, state 
departments of education* have greatly expanded over the last ten years. Due to 
administrative money available from various categorical programs and to other 
funding, the federal government now provides between 30 and 80 percent of state 
education agency budgeted In many states, the advent of federal funding meant an 
extraordinary increase in the size of the agency; for examplep one department of 
education we visited grew by more than 400 percent. 

During their time of p-eatest p^owth, most state departinente developed organi- 
rational stouctures which matched that of USOE and faithfully replicated, unit for 
unit, federal program categoriai. This type of organization resulted from a number 
of factors, notably the inability of state departmente to eugage in comprehensive 
planning, and to see the collective impact of aU federal prop^ams rather than the 
isolated effecte of each individual program. 

Not only are the structures similar, but state categorical aid directors often 
develop close working relationships with their federal counte^arte. Although they 
are sometimes cast in an adversarial role with the federal government, these state 
directors become, in essence, federal aUies.« They usually have more in common 
with their federal coimteiparts than they do with state departaent colleagues who 
work on different propams. 

A few state departments of education, however, are organized along functional 
lines so that, for example, all lanpiage or all guidance and counseUng programs are 
coordinated regardless of their funding source. The evidence indicates that federal 
agencies can expect SEAs organized along strict categorical lines to be more compli- 
ant in then* implementation of federal programs. Federal policy aims will be imple- 
mented according to federal propam regulations with little change or 
modification.^ On the other hand, SEAs organized along ftmctional lines will 



*»Darthick, pp* 20^207 ^ also discuiies the role of itote administpative afencias as federal aUiei. 

^This hypothesis is subject to ^vgral eaveata. Fira^ w : are aasuming that the federal prop-am m 
question is a categorieal one with a olearly spacifitd tarf ©t group (as moit in eduction afe)^ However, 
in the case of a di^radonary prop^am that provides largely unfettared, feneral aid (such as ESEA Title 
IV-C Strengthening), then federal program ftquireinento are minimal ^d we would eicp^fe to see 
competition and interaganey bargaining regardle^ of the ori^niiational stitictufe. (S©e Mmphy, p. 14.) 

A second caveat is our assumpldon that most implementation dedsiens are mad© at the program 
director lev©l In eas©s where dedsions must he "kiGked upstairs" to officials with responiibilifcy over 
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probably be less compliant, seeing a need to modify federal regulations to conform 
to broader SEA objectives and to make it easier to provide local technical 
a^istance. Consequently, broad federal poli^ aims may be implemented by these 
departaienta, but thty are likely to accomplish it with a program strate^ different 
from what fedar^ offlciali may have envisioned. 

Most SEAi we visits in the course of the Title IV fleldwork largely reflect 
USOE' s organizational stracture* But even among those SEAs with a predominant- 
ly categorical orientation, some elemente of the depariment may be or^nized on 
a more functional basii. For example, one large SEA we visited miiroi^ USOE 
almost exactly in areas related to the administration of federal and state categorical 
programs. At the same timei it includes a number of subject matter bureaus ftat 
deal with such curricular subjecte as sciencaj reading, art, and mathematics. Even 
though the categorical prop'am bureaus do not enjoy a favorable reputation in 
most of the state's local diitricts, the subject matter bureaus are highly respected. 
Much to its creditp the state IV-C pro^m has capitallied on the reputation of the 
subject matter bureaus by involving them in establishing program priorities and 
in selecting projecte for flmding. Existing IV-C projects also tend to call on appropri- 
ate subject matter bureaus for implementation assistance. As noted in Chap. 3, such 
intf rprogram coordination is positively a^ciated with some of the most important 
effecte of the Title IV consolidation. In sum^ SEAs are organized according to two 
b^ic types, but these ty^s should be viewed as two endpqints on a continuum 
rather than being mutually excluave. Most SEAs are closer to the USOE organiza- 
tional model than to the ftinctional one. Still, an SEA management committed to 
coordination among discrete categorical programs can overcome structural con- 
straints in order to deliver better^oordinated services to local districts. 

OrganbatiGiial Role, A second or^niEational variable affecting state-level 
implementation is the SEA's role orientation in dealing with local districts. Our 
research to this point suggests that if an SEA conceives of itself as primarily a 
funding conduitp it will emphadze compliance behavior to the exclusion of prop'am- 
matic development. The state will reqmre that local districts adhere to federal 
regulations, but will be unlikely to impose additional state priorities or to require 
that districts develop their own substantive priorities. We also find that such SEAs 
have little effect on local implementation outeomes; substantive program im- 
plementation choices fall almost totally on local districto. In these states the signifi- 
cant predictors of implementation outeomes are federal choices and local factors. 

On the other hand, we found that states which toy to shape federal programs 
to promote their own objectives have a more wgniflcant effect on the state and local 
implementation of feaeral policies than do states acting only as funding conduite. 
These states are more likely to foimulate and then carry out policy aims of their 
own which can be superimposed on an existing federal prop*am. They are also more 
likely to expect local programs to reflect state priorities. 

Several examples from the IV-C program illustrate these differing state roles. 
One rural state w# visited has a small, weak SEA that of necessity views its role 



mora than om prop-am, implamentatida declsidns may mori clostly rgsembli those of afeneies orga» 
ni^ed aloDf functional Uses. Oflleiali with responsibility for more than one propmm have little or no 
fidelity to a Washington counterpart and are mora apt to consider the broader inttrests of the state 
agency^ 
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very narrowly. Thi IV-C coordinator there deicribes his responiibilitieB entirely in 
terms of proceising ^ant requests and project reporte; he does not deal with 
panteei on project content except insofar as it raises questions of budget or 
progress toward project objectives* 

Other states conceive of their role much more broadly, and consequently tend 
to foous more on project content in their dealing with local districts. If a state's 
pro-am priorities reflect local concerns and can be adapted to each diitrict's 
speciflc situation, then such a strate^ will be mutually benefidal for the state and 
local districti. 

However, dimply because states shape federal programs to miet their own 
interests does not necessarily mean that local needs are better served. If there is 
a mismatch between state requiremente and local needs, the ^ 3S-demanding fund- 
ing conduit approach may actually work better for local districts. For example, one 
state in our fleldwork sample has been highly prescriptive in its management of 
the IV-C prop"am. The state IV-C itaff sees aU projects in tenns of a fixed cycle of 
development, validation, and adoption. They also clearly believe that IV-C funds 
shnuW be used to underwrite only those projecte that serve state priorities, not 
those that serve primarily local aims. These two objectives have created dissatisfac- 
tion at the local level. Funding was revoked from a project because it did not meet 
state-mandated criteria for developments but the local project staff neither shared 
the state's concerns nor fliUy understood them. In another project, highly profes- 
sional special education personnel felt they were forced to make what they con- 
sidered to be questionable modiflcations in order to seciire continued flmding* And 
in a third projects developeiB have arpied that the steps required for validation and 
adoption destroy what they regard as the e^ential features of the project. In none 
of these instances are local personnel convinced that the state IV-C staffs system 
promotes the development of effective projects. 

Teehniral .^^stance. Most SEA staff responsible for managing state and 
federal programs provide some sort of technical asristance to local districts. Many 
times this assistance is an adjunct to the SEA's monitoring responsibilitieSi de- 
signed to ensure local compliance with program requirements. In some instanceSi 
howevery SEAs choo^ to move beyond this narrow notion of technical assistance 
and attempt to provide school distoicte with assistance in resolving local problems 
more effectively. Such assistance assumes that SEA staff possess the requisite skills 
and that they can work \dth a district on a continuing basis, Ite amount and type 
of technical assistance an SEA provides local districts is, in effect, an intervening 
variable. It depends on the SEA*s steiicture and on the way the department defines 
its organisational role. An SEA's technical assistance mode will then affect how 
federal programs are implemented locally. 

The type of technical awistance an SEA dfilivers often depends on whether the 
department choosei to separate its monitoring function from its technical awis- 
tance role. This decision is largely detemiinid by the organizatiou of the depart- 
ment. If it is possible to establish a unit that can deliver technical assistance outaide 
the categorical pro-am structures an SEA can then separate technical assistance 
from monitoring, and can also provide assistance that is not program-speciflc. Our 
fleldwork observations indicate that tectaical assistance ten^ to be more effective 
if it addresses probleiM that are common to more than one program. This is 
particularly true in states with imaller school districts that are organiied and 
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function aroimd a general curriculum, rather than around a series of categorical 
programs that may serve only a minority of the diitrict's itudents. To the extent 
that state technical assistance addresses problems common to the district as a 
wholej the implementetion of each individual program will be improved. 

One state we visited during the Title IV fleldwork has been able to increaie its 
technical aMistence capacity iignificantly by establishing a separate technical as- 
sistance unit. Categorical program steff stlU provide some technical assistancei but 
this assistance focuses on specific program requirements. The technical assistance 
staff, meanwhile, act as a liaison between the state and local districts. T^eir asais- 
tance is process-oriented rather than either subject-matter-orientad or program- 
speciflc, and includes ciuTiculum and staff development, assistance in obtaining 
outside Amding, identification of consultants and evaluators, and assistonce in 
management procedures and accounting practices. 

Technical assistence consultants spend approximately one»half to two-thirds of 
their time in the field. They ^sit each local school district about once every two 
weeks and usually reipond to requeste at the level of cuiricuium directors cr above, 
although they also work with classroom teachers. 

When the imit was estabUshedi its director, with the support of SEA manage- 
ment, made it very clear that his staff would avoid monitoring above all else* It is 
his belief that someone else has to be the *^oop^' and that the stafTs success depends 
on keeping a clear distinction between monitoring and service. In fact, technical 
assistence stofT see school disMcts aa their cUenti and themselves as advocates for 
local districts within the state department. Needless to say, this philosophy can 
create more than the usual jurisdictional problems with categorical program staff. 
In the beginning, categorical staff feared that they would become the -^lack hat" 
monitors, and the technical a^iitance staff would be the "good guys,*' Although 
these problems still exist, they are fading as the technical assistance unit becomes 
institutionalized and continues to win approval from local districts. 

A number of larger states with more geop^aphically dispersed populations have 
attempted to improve their technical assistance by establishing intermediate units 
or regional centers. These units vary greatly and range from SEA field offices to 
autonomous centers with the legal status of school districts. Some have been quite 
effective, while others raise serious questions about overlapping functions and 
wasted resources. 

Six of the eight states we visited during our Title IV fleldwork have esteblished 
some type of intermediate unit, most of them funded at least partially by Title IV. 
Our own observations and the assessment of local district respondents find that 
these units are more effective if they: 

• Are an extension of the SEA rather than an additional layer of 1 au- 
cracy. Where they are independent entities, intemiediate unite tend to be 
more effective if they operate on a fee-for-service basis rather than with 
guaranteed funding. 

• Avoid duplication of function with either local districts or other SEA unite. 

• Do not compete with local districte for funds. 

Although inteiroediate units, entirely independent of the SEA, are usually 
governed by local boards of directors, they tend to be less accountable than those 
that are at least partially reflated by the state department. Not only is it difficult 
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to maintein service quality standards and coordinate intermediate unit activities 
with state priorities, but districte also report them unresponsive to local concerns. 
In cases where inteiroediate unite have the legal stending of school districts, usu- 
ally the only instdtution that can exert effective leverage over them is the state 
legislature. Some states have provided local districte with leverage over indepen- 
dent intennediate units by requiring the unite to operate on a fee-for-service basis, 
rather than ^aranteeing them a set funding level each year. In this way, inter- 
mediate units need to respond to consumer demand in the services they provide and 
are more likely to address local needs. 

One of our fieldwork states typifies the problems that can arise when technical 
assistance functions overlap and lines of responsibility are unclear. The state has 
three intermediate unite between the SEA and local districts. The first is a county- 
level system of elected ofHcials who act as a liaison between the SEA and local 
districts. They distribute state funds to districts and alio perform several regulato- 
ry functions. The second consiste of SEA stefF teams who operate out of regional 
offices and provide general technical assistance services. The third unit is designed 
to assist districts in adopting validated IV-C projecte and also operates on a re^onal 
basis. Despite the competence of each individual unit, this tripartite arrangement 
has inevitably led to duplication of afTort and some temtorial jealousies. In addi- 
tion, local districte tend to call the unit they are most familiar and comfortable with, 
regardleis of whether it is the appropriate one for their particular problem. 

Some intermediate unite are ftmded as supplementary centers under IV-C and 
as such disseminate information on validated projecte and assist local districte in 
proposal development. This function will become even more critical as more and 
more districte that have not previously participated in IV-C activities move to 
adopt validated projecte. Since SEA administrative flmds are very limited, such 
assistance seems like an appropriate ftmction for interaiediate unite. In addition, 
some intermediate unite, at the request of a p^oup of distaicts, may run a IV-C 
project because it is more efficient to operate it on a regional basis. 

In the course of our fleldwork, however, we saw some rather questionable 
examples of the use of IV-C funds by intermediate unite. In one state we visited, 
intermediate urtlte not only operate as supplementary centers, but alw run regular 
IV-C development projecte. Consequently, local districte have become very suspi- 
cious of the intermediate unite. Although they are supposed to assist local districte 
in proposal development^ the interaiediate unite often compete for the same funds. 
For example, one disWct currentiy operates a $48,000 IV-C gifted and talented 
project. At the same time, the interme^ate unit in the repon also runs a IV-C gifted 
and talented project at almost twice the district's funding level. The intennediate 
unit did not assist the local district in preparing ite ^ant proposal, and now that 
the projecte are operating, it will not work with the district or even exchange 
mutually useful inforaiation with it. 

This example is not meant to imply that inteiroediate unite should not receive 
IV-C funds. Our research suggeste that they can play a very useful and critical role 
in disseminating inforaaation, assisting in proposal development, and operating 
large-scale reponal projecte. But intermediate unite should not directly compete for 
funds with local districte; Such an an^angement resulte in duplicated effort and stirs 
up local district resentment of intennediate unite. When this happens, the inter- 
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mediate units cannot work effectively with local districts and hence have defeated 
the primary pmpoie for their exlstenc©. 

Policymaktri and practitioners alike agree that tschnical assistance is an im- 
portant component of a itate's implementetion strata^. How that assistance is 
provided, and its ultimate efftctiveness, depend on the SEA's organizational struc= 
ture and ite role orientation toward local diitricte. Our research suggests that 
technical assistance can be provided more easily and effectively if it is clearly 
separated from pro-am monitoring and focused on general problems rather than 
specific programs. But such a technical a^istance mode necessitates that the SEA 
move beyond categorical programs as the sole basis for its organizational structure. 
It also means that SEAs must be willing to act as more than funding conduits or 
enforcers of prop^am repilations. If an SEA can provide effective technical assis- 
tance either directly or through an intennediate unit, both the state and local 
districts will be more likely to go beyond a simple compliance response and use 
federal programs to meet their own needs and build ^eater organizational capac- 
ity. 



Hie Role of tiie State Legislatuf e and the Oovemor 

The amount of SEA discretion in manapng and shaping federal grant programs 
often depends at least partially on the role of the legislature and the governor's 
ofSce. Most state legislators and pibematorial staff admit that they know very 
little about the federal aid process in education. Thm extent of their awareness 
mostly reflects a fiscal rather than a programmatic concern; they want to make 
certain that their state is receiving ite fair share of federal flmds. 

There is evidence, however, that this atuation is changing. In a number of 
states, the legislature has recentiy decided that it must reappropriate all federal 
money coming into the state,^* State legislatures traditiomlly have approved 
federal money with a virtual rubber stamp. Now, by closely monitoring the flow 
of federal funds, these lepslatures believe they can detemine whether or not the 
state win be able to maintain commitments begun with federal money if federal 
funding is temunated. In only a few instances have state legislatures refused to 
accept federal money already granted to the state. Nevertheless, the effect of this 
requirement has oflen been to delay the implementation of new federal programs 
by several months, 

The decision of state le^slators or a governor to involve themselves in the 
implementation of a federal propram is largely politicah T^iese offlclals must weigh 
the political costs and benefits of intervention, particularly when the legal require- 



^^The National Conferenci of State Legislatures astimates that at leait forty lepilaturas now have 
some proceduris for raviewing th© aspenditure of federal funds in their states, 

Reeently, the Governor of Pennsylvania asked the U.S. Supreme Court to decide whether a state 
legislature or the govenior has conb^l over fedaral todi that pass through the stata tremury. He was 
joinid in this requast by 32 intarast ffrou^ ineludinf the NAACP, the National Education Associatfon, 
the Ameriean Federation of Teachers, and the National School Boards AMociation. (Mumtion Daily 
October 27 and Novem^r 17, 1978.) 

Fadaral aid can provida tha backdrop for a tuf;^f-war betwaan the stata lagiriature and the gover- 
nor's offlca, Tlia winner in such a stouggle wiU depend on the censtituMonal powe^ aceordad each 
institution, the role of tha political party syitam, and the extent to wWeh each can hold the alkgiance 
of tha state buraaucracy. (For a di^ussion of this issue, set Earl M, Baker at al^ Fkdeml GmnU, ThB 
National Interut and State Response: A Review of Theory and HeMarcK Canter for the Study of 
Fadaralism, Working Paper No. 9. Temple Univeraity, Philadelphia, March 1974, p. 49.) 
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mente governing their participation are uiually minimal (e*g*, signing off on p'ant 
appUcadons). A state lepilator or governor needs to dtteranint which interests care 
about a particular prop'am and favor the offlciars participatdon in its implementa- 
tion. For example^ state poUc^nakers are more likely to intervene in the implemen- 
tation process if organized teachers favor their involvement than if a resource-poor 
client group favors it Organised teachers are usually among the most influential 
interest groups in a state capital and tend to ipend large sums of money supporting 
political candidates. Client ^oups, however, lack such resources as campaign flmds 
and media accesSi and their size and the number of votes they can deliver are often 
unclear* 

A state oflicial^s participation in implementing a prop*am often depends on 
whether and how much it will further his or her political interests. Thm goveraors 
of two states where we conducted Title IV fleldwork provide interesting and con- 
trasting examples* Both are politically ambitious and would like to run for the 
presidency some day. One of them has decided that it would be prudent for him to 
avoid educational issues* A member of his staff acts as a liaison with the SEA and 
sees to it that the goveraor-s involvement in education is minimal and pro forma* 
The sec^ond governor has decided just the opposite. He campaigned on a platform 
promising better reading instruction for the staters students, actively participates 
in state education programs^ and is trying to change targeting requirements for the 
federal ESEA l^tie I program* He believes that being known as the "education 
governor-* win improve his chances In bidding for higher office. 

The influence of state agencies on federal poUcy implementation is likely to 
depend not only on the dep'ee of their intervention, but also on whether their 
concenis are substantive or fiscal* We would expect that when legislative and 
gubernatorial concerns are substantive, federal propams wlU become more visible 
and support for or opposition to them will strengthen. At the same time, substan^ 
tive intervention by state government can also politicize a federal prop-am and 
place greater constraint on those who must implement it 

If legislative or gubematorial concerns are primarily fiscal, they are unlikely 
to affect the direction and content of a feder^ program* However, legislatiu'es often 
express their fiscal concerns by pressuring administrative agencies to find ways to 
substitute federal flmds for state funds* Titie IV is not a highly visible program to 
lepslatures and governors, but* as noted In Chap* 2, IV-C stoengthening is the kind 
of program that state legislatures view as permitting them to spend lem on SEA 
activities. Consequently, SEAs sometimes And themselves basing their allocation 
of IV-C strengthening funds on which areas of tiie department the legislature 
reflised to fund. This kind of legidative pressure often makes it more difficult for 
SEAs to comply with federal relations and to coordinate state and federal efforts. 
Consequentiy, in assessing the role of state legislatures and governors in federal 
policy implementation, one needs to examine both the extent and nature of their 
intervention* 



IHtfef encM in State Political and Organizational Factor AcroM 
FedeFal Progrims 

Given that federal priorities and strate^es as well as state concerns differ from 
program to program, we would expect state-level variables e^laining federal 
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poUcy impltmtntatiQQ to difftr aaross pro-ams, at Isast in their rtlative sigmfl* 
canct. For ejiample, we know that varioiis fadaral prop'sms make difFerent da- 
mands on statas^ and that tha mora visibia ones ara §ubjact to grt ater scrutiny by 
state leglslaturas and govaraors- offlcai. Our study of T^tla IV indicates that Title 
IV is perciivad as much easier to adnainiitar than eitfier Wtle I or 94442, the 
fadaral hmdiaappad prop'am. It is also lem salient to lagialators and intarast 
^ou|^ than the other programs. 

Our OWE research and tha work of others suggest than avan within the same 
policy area tha sigmflcwce of stats orgfmlzational and political factors will vary, 
dapanding on specifie program characteristics. Among tha most important ara^ 

• Tlie visibiUty of a particular federal prop'am; 

• Tha numter of "strinp'* or programmatic raqulremente attached to it; 

• TTie extent to which federal prop^am objectives conform with state aims; 

• Parcaivad laptimacy of tha federal governmant m thii area; 

0 Th% mB of ttia existing stata commitment in a fadaral program area. 

Just as progTMi visibility affects federaUaval implementation, it alM con- 
strains stata officials. The more visibia a program is, the mora interest groups and 
state officials mil scrutiniEt administrative operations. Unresolved demands of 
competing interests at the federal level may subsequentiy cause problems for state 
administrators. Such a situation is likely to weaken compliance with federal re^ 
qulrements, as state officials attempt to modify program sti'ategies to accommodate 
state and local intaresta. 

Despite the feai^ of some who expected the Tltie IV consolidation to spark 
intense state-level competition among affacted Interest ^oups, such a situation has 
not occurred* As we noted In our discusrion of consolidation, Titim IV has not 
promoted such competition becau^ vezy Uttie consolidation actually took place and 
most categorical intoresto remained intact mthin the new program. Furthermore, 
the programs selected for consolidation were picked primarily because their con- 
stituent groups were not stoong or very vocal. Consequentiy, l^tie IV has not 
attracted either contoovai^y or high ^ribiUty. 

A federal prop'am with a p^eater than average nimibar of strings can affect 
stete-level implementation in several ways* K^t, the more numerous and the more 
specific the programmatic requirements^ the harder it win be for the stete to 
develop its own program strategies. Stota officials may be able to comply with 
federal standards^ but their inability to adapt the program to local needs may mean 
that it is less effective than it ndght otoerwse be. On &e other hand, to the extent 
that federal officii can enforce their program mandates, they can be certain that 
federal goals are being pursued. 

A second way in wUch fee number and scope of federal requirements affect 
state operations is by the demands they place on the standard operating procedures 
of an administrative agency. Even if states choo^ only a compliance response, a 
federal program can sb*ain agency operations, sporting requirements are a typi- 
cal source of problems. For example, the federal government may require the stata 
to demonstrate that federal fluds are supplementing, not supplanting, state and 
local funds, but it may request the data in a form different from the way the stete 
agency customarily collacto it from local jurisdictions. Beyond tlie obvious effect 
such requiremente may have on staff morale, the state agency needs to assess the 
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aosts of chanpng its procedures to meet federal requirements as compared with 
riiking noncompliaMi and tht threatsned withdrawal of funds. 

Clearly, as our rtspondenti noted throughout this study. Title IV is uniqu© 
among federal programi for the modest requirementi it imposes on states and local 
diitricti. SEA and local district offldals feel they have p-eater than average flexi- 
bility in adapting the program to their needs and do not consider ite administrative 
requirements an undue burden. Again, this contrast with other federal programs 
suggests that it would be valuable to go beyond Title IV in examining the interac- 
tion between federal program characteristici and state-level organizational and 
political factors. 

State-level implementation also depends on the extent to which federal pro- 
gram objectives conform with state aims. Inp^am ar^es thati through the p^ant 
bargaining process, federal agencies are more likely to win improvements in state 
organizational infrastructure than to change state action. For federal granto^to 
affect state policy, there must be common interests.^ Again, we would expect more 
support from both administrative agencies and state policymakers when state and 
federal goals are similar, even if the two parties disap'ee over what the best 
program to implement them would be. 

Federal grant prop-ams have so thoroughly pervaded public policy that there 
are few issues today in which the leptimacy of the federal goveroment's interven- 
tion is seriously challenged. However, perceived federal leptimacy constitutes a 
continuum, with one endpoint marking areas where most agree that the federal 
role is legitimate (e.g., construction of major highways, control and prevention of 
communicable diseases). At the other end are more controversial areas (e*g., some 
kinds of civil rights and afHrmatlve action enforcement, areas of economic regula- 
tory policy). In education, this continuum tends to represent not who is being 
served, but rather how close federal program requirements come to the classroom 
door. For example, the federal govemment recentiy had to abandon ite efforts to 
establish uniform competency standards, because educators and parents argued 
that such standards would compromise state and local authority and empower the 
federal government to decide what should be taught. Where a particular federal 
propam falls on this continuum of perceived legitimacy will affect state commit- 
ment to its implementation. 

The extent of an existing state commitment in a federal program area can affect 
implementation in different ways. A heavy commitment means that the state has 
accepted these particular policy aims as important and is accustomed to working 
in this area. At the same time, the state may be very reluctant to accept a federal 
grant if it means modifying a state prop^am that is already in place. This is particu- 
larly true when state funding exceeds the federal pant. 

This ^scussion suggests that tiie si^flcance and direction of various institu- 
tional factors will vary, depending on the characteristics of the propam being 
implemented. Consaquentiyj in a^ssing the role of the states in implementing 
federal education propams, we need to examine the full range of federal propams 
—thole of high and low visibility, those with varying numbers of propammatic 
requiremente, and those for which there is a prior state commitment as well as 
those for which there is none. 
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STATE POUTICAL CULTURE 

Political culture is probably ont of the most nebulous concepts used by iodal 
sciantiite. It refei^ to a disfaibution of popular attitudsi that define how the people 
of a nation or state relate to the political system,^ Political culture is the context 
within which policy is initiated and implemented. It includes popular attitudes 
toward local conb*ol and acceptance of higher levels of govemments the political 
party system, the role of Interest groups, and the legitimacy of other political 
institutions. 

The concept is elusive, but states clearly have distinct political cultures that 
constrain the behavior of political and administrative institutions. For example, in 
one state we visited, the SEA established a unit to provide technical assistance to 
local districts acro^ a variety of progran^. ^e unit is stafTed by competent md 
committed people, but it can expect only limited success because the citiie^ary 
entertains strong notions of local control and a distmst of higher levels of govern- 
ment 

The influential components of political ctilture may vary from one policy to 
another, however. For example, in examining education and welfare policies, popu- 
lar attitudes toward sodal equity are relevant. In analyzing policies regulating 
labor unions or businew acti^dty, attitudes toward free enterprise are important. 
But attitudes toward local conti'ol and the proper role of state and federal govern- 
ment fire centi'al to any state-level implementation analj^s. 

States clearly differ in the relative predominance of state and local contooL Two 
of the states we ^sited in an earlier study of grants consoUdation are extreme 
examples.** In one, toadition and popular attitudes support local control so stoongly 
that state agencies, including the SEA, exercise only weak authority over local 
jurisdictions. In the other, the state has great authority over predominantiy smaU* 
rur^, local jurisdictions that look to the state for resources and services they lack. 
Hie stren^h of the SEA is further reinforced by the stete*s authority to determine 
how local districts spend their state financial aid (i.e.^ stat^ aid comes to local 
districts designated for a speciflc number of teachers, a speciflc number of 
textbooks, etc.). 

Our interviews in these two states and in othere have led us to conclude that 
popular attitudes toward local contool and the proper role of atote government have 
major effects on the federal aid process. These attitudes influence whether a state 
chooses merely to be a "check-writing" conduit for federal funds or whether the 
state decides to use federal prop*am money to promote ite own priorities* Weaker 
states tend simply to pass federal money along to local Jurisdictions and to impote 
no resteictions or repilations other than those mandated by the federal govenment. 
Stronger states* in contrast, may impose additional regulations of their own as 
federal regulations peimit them. 

In states where notions of local conto*ol are strong, SEAs may have only minimal 
contact with local distiicta and impose few requirementa on them. In such stateSj 
becau^ citizens commonly distanist higher levels of government, SEAs often lack 



Gabriel A. Almond and Sidnty Veba, Tht Civic Culture, Littlg. Brown, Boston, p. 13. 
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the rt sourcis and atatus to reeruit good itoff— again iuggesting to them that thty 
can and should only play a minimal role in local districts. 

This nonlntofventionist sto-atSBr may work to the advantage of local districts 
if they art able to develop programs and solve problems on their own. Otherwise, 
notions of local control and district need come into conflict. One state in our Title 
IV fleldwork Mmple extmpliflei this problem. Because the state encompasses 
many small, rural disWetSi the SEA established regional centers to asiist them* At 
the same time, the SEA, sensitive to strong local control norms, provides these 
centers, with little direction and makes no attempt to tstablish unifoitn service 
standards. Consequentiy , in regions where loc^ districts have the capacity to direct 
the centers, they are weU run. In other parts of the state, however, districte lack 
this capacity (and therefore need center resources more) and as a result, the centers 
are ineffective and suffer from a lack of direction* 

In sum, state political culture strongly influences political and institutional 
factors that are central to understanding state-level implementation* The effect of 
state political culture on implementation outcomes is not direct, however. Rather, 
evolving through time, it steadily shapes and reshapes tho relationship between 
state government and local jurisdictions, and the organizational role of state ad-^ 
ministrative agencies* These variables, in turn, explain how a state responds to a 
new federal prop^am initiative. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study of 'Ktle IV provides only limited information about state-level im- 
plementation* More extensive research compwlng Title IV with other federal pro- 
grams is needed. It is clear, however, th;*L states vary substantially in theit^ 
response to federal programs, ^ \ 

Titie IV operations acro^ the country demonstrate that we need to tntokofS^ 
implementation as a multidimensional concept, that there may be multiplepr^/ 
gram strategies to achieve a particular policy aim, and that succesrful implements' 
tion can involve programmatic and organizational development as well as 
compliance by lower levels of goverament* 

The legislative and administa-ative history of the Title IV consoUdaUon indi^ 
cates how initial federal choices can stoongly influence subsequent state behavior* 
At the state-level, an SEA's organizational stoncture and its role orientation in 
dealing with locd distiricto largely deteraune whether the state acts simply as a 
fun^ng conduit, stressing only compliance, or whether it shapes federal programs 
to promote state priorities* Along with a state's political culture, these factors are 
also critical to the kind of technical assistance that SEAs provide to local districts. 

Although Me IV is not highly visible or politically important to most gover- 
nors and state lepdatures, we know from other research that these policymakers 
will Intervene in SEA implementation stratepes if they ww it as in their political 
self-interest to do so* 

While these factors are not exhaustive, they include the most sipiiflcant deter- 
minants of state-level implementation and indicate the importance of this level of 
govemment in understanding feder^ program outcomes. 
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Chapter 5 
CONCLUSIONS 



This study *has fecustd on thre© aspects of tht ESEA Htlt IV program: Titim 
IV operati am in states and local sehool diiWetSp Ktle IV as an txample of a 
eonsolidfliad funding stoattgys and tho uniqut rol© of tht statts in impltmtntog 
Title IV and other federal education progranis^ This study supports the following 
general conclusions about TMb TVi 

m Title IV U a popular, welUrun program that m praised for ite flexibility and 
case of administratioru State and local prop'am staff cite Title IV as a 
modal federal pro-am because of Ite minimal categorical constraints and 
procedural red ta^* AdditionaUyi federal staff receive high marks for 
their responsiveness and role in program administration, 

• Tith IV did not result in a conBolidated nmnctgemmt of former categorical 
programs. Most states and local disbicte manage IV-B and IV-C indepen- 
dently^ as they did the categorical programs replaced by THtle IV, Those 
stetos and local districts that consolidated TitiB TV management and pro- 
p*am activities did so becausa of a preexisting management style that 
supporte overall program integration. Where this management style was 
lacMngi the Titie IV regulations could not mandate any substentdve con^ 
soUdation* 

• States and local school di^tncts vary significantly in both the substance 
and management of their IV-B and IV-C actiuities. State and local pro^- 
gram staff have taken advantage of Htle IV*s discretion to shape program 
activities to their particular and often quite different needs and manage^ 
ment prefarences, Variation in TlUe FV actiidties $im stonas from the 
"people dependent" nature of the propam, to the absence of federal 
categorical constraintSp state management of IV-^B and IV^ depends on tho 
interesta of program staff, their expertise, and asse^ment of the program 
strate^es most likely to enhance local practices. Similarly, local use of 
rV-B and IV-C grants depends hea^ly on disteict characteristics such as 
size, wealth, innovativene^, and local style of special project management. 

As a result, both the stren^h and weakness of 'Htie IV lie in its fleribil- 
ity, TMe IV's propammatic discretion pennite state and local staff to 
develop activities that respond to their needs much more effectively than 
a federally developed stratepr could. However, federal and state directives 
merely target ftmds and artculate broad program objectives; local educa* 
tors determine what happens next, ^us, if local commitment or expertise 
is lacking, Tltie IV funds can be undemtilizad, wth IV-B becoming primari- 
ly a way to fill gaps in local purchasing and IV-C a target of flnandal 
expedience. In this case, IV^B and IV-C funds become a wasted opportunity 
and do littie mora than sustain the status quo. 

• Small IV'B and IV-C granU can induce subBtantial improvement in local 
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prmticm Small Title IV grante can play an important role in developing 
mstriet practices and resource! because they allow staff to tailor activities 
to local needs and because they often generate a high level of local commit^ 
ment and enthusiasm. The freedom to specify project objectives, identify 
torget groups, and devise project strategies often elicits a level of local 
creativity and interest that is not forthcoming when categorical strings 
diminish local sense of ownership and constoaln choices. In contrast to 
other categorical programs (e*g.j T^tle I for the di^dvantaged or Htle VII 
for bilingual education), where local officials often feel they are promoting 
the federal government's objectives, not their own, local staff tend to see 
Title IV activities as diitrict-generated. An important observation of the 
study is that a small amount of money, plus local initiative, can aceompliBh 
a great deal Practitioners explain the high benefit/cost ratio of imall 
grante by their appeal to staff iense of professionalism and recognition of 
staff initiative and creativity, Puthermore, our fieldwork suggests that in 
rural areas, small grants can make an important contribution by bringing 
itaff into a larger network and thereby reducing their sense of isolation. In 
view of the many practitioneri, then, the dollar amount of a grant is 
secondary. Of primary importance are professional recognition, affiliation 
with a broader Title IV network, and legitimiiation of staff initiative* 
legitimization of staff imtiative, 
• TitU IV participation of eligible nonpuhlio school students is umvm. 
Nonpublic participation varies p'eatly between Parts B and C. tlie majori- 
ty of eligible nonpublic schools receive IV-B services and find them appro- 
priate to their needs. Only about one-third to one-quarter of IV-C projecto 
include nonpublic students. Thus, federal requirements for equitable non- 
public participation in this program component are presently unmet. 
There is also a serious question about the quality of Involvement for those 
nonpublic students that do participate in local rV-C activities; their partici- 
pation is neither as extensive nor as sustained as it is for public school 
students. 

These conclusions have clear implications for those who manage Titie IV. The 
next section provides federal and state officials with concrete recommendations for 
fliture prtsgram directions. 



IMPLICA^nONS FOB EEDIKAL POLICYMAKERS 

Although the experience with ESEA Title IV is not a good tost of the merits or 
costs of program consolidation, it suggests a number of requisites for a successful 
consolidation policy. Firitj it points out the instability of a consolidation built on 
political rather than BubBtantivB lope. In ESEA Me IV, Conp^ess consolidated 
programs that offered Uttie political resistance, not programs that were subitan- 
tively or procedurEdly compatible, Coniequeutiy, in the view of many practitioneri, 
Utie IV program componenti are a jumble of "apples and oranges." Largely be- 
cause of complaints from state and local bUS, Conp-ess enacted the 1978 amend- 
ments to ESIA Htle IV (PL 9B-B61), which dismantied the cental features of the 
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1974 consolidation. Th% singls application will bs discontinued* thereby ameliorat- 
ing problems with artiflclally 8)^chronized IV-B and IV-G timeliness* A proposed 
Part D win remove guidance and counseling from Part B, thus eliminating the 
funding battle between people and things* IV-C strengthtning wiU be dtleted from 
Part C and reinstituted in ita fomer categorical structure, Title V, Hiis change will 
relieve State Adviioiy Councils and SEA IV-C directors of overiight rtsponiibili- 
ties for activities funded from the "chiefs pot." In short, the Title IV experience 
demonsteates the ImportMCe of compatibility as a firat condition for successful 
consolidation. 

It also suggeste that a second necessary condition for succe^ul pro-am con- 
solidation is federal reorganiMtion to reflect consolidated program objectives. At 
the federal levels Title IV was essentially a paper umbrella Intended to cover former 
categorical activities* l^ough efforto were made to coordinate procedures between 
IV-B and IV*C staffs little substantive consolidation occuired. Hie absence of mean- 
ingful federaUevel consolidation apparentiy influenced state program choices, 
Staffrespond to signals from countexparts one step higher in the policy system and 
the signals SEA st^ received from USOE staff were, at best, mixed. A number of 
state program staff commented that the absence of programmatic consolidation at 
the federal level dampened their interest in rethinking their own prop'am manage- 
ment. With regard to this point, we found that where state officials did manage 
Titie IV as a consolidated effort, local staff were more likely to coordinate their own 
IV-B and IV-C activities. Organizational responses to a new policy seem to tricUe 
down through the policy system, l^e federal organiiational response, then, is an 
important cue to state officials on whether^ they should seriously consider the 
objectives of a consolidated policy or whether they are free to continue their activi- 
ties essenti^y as before. 

A related lesson is that just as the federal response must represent substantive 
change, so must a consolidated policy represent more than a shuffHng-together of 
prior categorical legislation. Thm TMb TV le^slation contained no new language to 
suggest Concessional commitment to a consolidated program effort^ nor did it 
include incentives to encourage the institutional changes a^umed by consolidation. 
Thus it is not suiprising that state and local propam staff saw Title TV as the 
fonner categorical pro-ams under a new label, and reported that "nothing 
changed" as a result of TiUe IV, A cate^rical point of view is fimly entrenched 
at aU three levels of government. In the absence of new incentives, categorical 
program staff see little to gain from dismantling their flefdoms to become part of 
a broader consolidated effort. Yet breaking down categorical boundaries is central 
to the success of consolidation, 

RnaUy, the Tltie IV experience shows that the effects of a consolidated strategy 
wiU differ according to the organiiational environment into which it is Introduced. 
Pro forma changeSs such as naming a new program director or consolidating staff, 
can have no effect on day-to-day propam operations if management is not commit- 
ted to the goals of consolidation. It is difflcult to mandate or legislate Institutional 
change under almost any cireumstences^ but in the absence of a supportive federal 
response or the intooduction of persuasive new incentives, state and local responses 
to a new policy such as consolidation will depend almost entirely on preexisting 
mana^ment pez^pectives* 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR F^ERAL PEOGRAM STAFF 

Titli IV is well run, at least partly becauie of the efforts of federal prop^am 
Steffi Both SEA IV-B and IV-C s^f givt their rispective federal counterparts high 
marks for overall managtmtnt of Wtie IV and responsiveness to SEA requests*^ 

However, the 'Kfle IV pro-am alsQ extmpliflts the chanpng interests and 
needs that arise as federal policy matwts.^ In the early yeaw of most federal 
tducation prop'ams, federal steflT miist focus their attention on developingi 
interpreting, and monitoring program regulations* Once targeting and compliance 
mechanisms are in place and functioning well, federal staff can then turn their 
attention to substantive issues of program development Maturation of a policy 
means that a great deal of learning has taken place both at the federal level and 
in the field.^ SEA staff have identified efflcient ways to implement Title IV 
regulations and more or le^ effective ways to manage th^ propam, FurtJiennore, 
the discretionary character of Title IV means that institutional learning nationwide 
has been extensiva and a broad range of management alternatives have been tried. 
The revised role for federal prop*am staff, then, centers on improving overall Title 
IV prop^am operations by utilizing the cumulative experience of Title IV staff 
across the country. 

One way in which the Htle IV program as a whole could benefit from this 
experience would be to increase SEA participation in the . drafting of Title IV 
relations* ftesentiy, SEA staffs primary involvement is in the review of draft 
regulations prepared by federal program staff. This procedure is less effective than 
it might be, because many SEA staff do not believe that their comments will be 
taken seriously and therefore do not submit them. Additionally, federal progfam 
staff face tight deadlines in preparing the repUations and often cannot make aU 
the modifications requested by practitioner^* Our study indicates that at this stage 
in the program's operation, many of the best ideas about how to improve 'Ktle IV 
through regulation are found in the field, not at the federal level Lacking signifi- 
cant input from SEA staff, federal prop'am personnel risk drafting repilations that 
are insufHciently discriminating and may actually work against effective estab- 
lished practices. 

A second way in which federal staff can improve overall Title IV prop*am 
operations is to increase and recast their technical asdstance role. Most SEA staff 
included in this study requested mor^-aJbeit different— assistance ft*om federal 
prop*am staff. SEA staff propose tlu'ee general ways in which federal program staff 
coiild bepn to plan a more active role in improving Tide IV practices across the 
country: refocusing and increasing the number of USOE staff site vislte; refocusing 



iBtate-livgl survey respondents were gsked to mte USOE staff effaetive&eii in a numl^r of areas: 
preparation of ^doUn^ ro^onae to telophone roquests. annual oonferen^^ and site visits. Fialdwork 
interviews dso explored how SEA staff viewsd U80E steff acti^tiw. Tae single ex^ption to a consis- 
tently high USOE staff rating wss the dewness of USOE ^mtten r^posise to state requesto for ekrifiea- 
tlon of prp^ni regtdations. SEA staff ^mplain that although U^E staff are wiUing to give timely 
telephone r^pons^ to their quMtions, it sometiuaes takes months to reeeive an "offidal" writton 
re^nse, the r^ult being planning delays or the initiation of apdviti^ based on midnte^retaUon. 

^Alttiough implementatidn of Tiye IV btgan m 1976, it was not a new poUey from the persptotive 
of state and 1^1 staff b^use reguladons goveraing the fonner eategori^ propmms were left tMen- 
dally unchanged. In thii rtnse, then, stote and local experienee with Titie IV be^n when ^EA was 
first implomented in 1965. 

^tie TV has been fortunate in tihe tenure of staff. Mmt SEA IV-B and IV-C directors had extensive 
prior experience with U and III, r^pecdvely. 
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and rtstructuring the national Titlt IV confsrence; and sponsoring reponal l^tle 
rV meotinp. 

Many SEA Wtl© IV stoff commtnted that thty would liks federal prop*am 
officax^ to vitft their state niore often, but to spend lees time on compliance checks 
and mora timt on assasmng the §toen^hi and wealmeises of the state's program* 
Such vidts woidd enable USOE staff to teU about the experienoes of other states 
fadng rimilar problem^ to suggest management strategiei that might work in the 
state, and to recommend individuals whom SEA staff could contact for assistance, 
SEA staff would also like USOE prop*am offlcars to spend more time visiting local 
projects. They believe this would give USOE staff a batter sense of the state's 'Ktla 
IV activities and allow federal staff to draw ftd compari^ns ^tween the overall 
state program and other states' programs. As one SEA Titia IV director comment- 
ed: 

I don't see why we have to spend most of the site visit tima on questions 
of compUuce and accoimting, I could sand aU of that matarial in ad vance 
and then [the USOE propmm ofBcer] could respond to it at the be^nning 
of the visit and be able to spend more time out in the dUstricts« Wa could 
even talk about it driving around in the car. What I need Is input from them 
about what is happening in other states, 

SEA staff believe their programs could benefit from tiiei exchange of informa^ 
tion about program activitias and Amding stirategles in other states— an exchange 
that federal program staff are in a uniqua position to faciUtata. Without such a 
basis for comparisont many SEA program staff say they cannot be sure they are 
making the best choices for their own propame. For example^ SEA IV-C directors 
have requested more iiiformation about how other states conduct the proposal and 
review process, evaluate local projecte, disseminate information about effective 
practices, and promote nonpublic school involvement, SEA IV^C staff are interested 
in other states' methods of managing mini p'ante and adoption and development 
granta* SEA IV^B staff would like to know about existing models for state and local 
evaluation. They also are interested in laaming about state efforte to bring coher- 
ence to IV-B projecte through stat&4avelopad management and technical assls^ 
tanee strategies. For example ^ ara there dissemination activitias that local staff find 
useful and that promote batter local choices about the use of IV-B flmds? 

likawlsa; many SEA sWf baUava that the national Tide IV conference spends 
too much time on issues of la^slation and regulation^ Hiay point out that they can 
understand most progrrai changes or summary statistics on their own^ or can seek 
clarification by telephonOp They would like for the conference to spend much more 
time on substantive management questions^ such as the IV^ grant reviaw process, 
and on issues such as dropout prevantion, career education^ and pro-ams for the 
handicapped* SEA staff believe this type of prop*am inforaiation is important in 
enhancing tiieir expertise imd enabling them to provide concrete pildance to local 
staff. In addition, SEA staff would like the national conferences to be more loosely 
stiructuredp aUomng mora time for informal talk with colleagues from other states. 

Finally, if the nation^ Titia IV conference is to be more usaftil to them, state 
Titia rV staff argue that they shoi-ld have more to say about the agenda and foxroat 
of national meetinp/SEA staff feel that although a can^l role for federal program 
staff was important when the program was first established, it is time for federal 
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stajfTto movt to the background. State staff, they biliave, are in the best position 
to identify important iubstantive areas; federal staff can make an important contri- 
bution by identifjdng individuals most able to provide appropriate assiitance. 

SEA staff also belitve that federally sponsored reponal Titlt IV conferences 
would be a useful forum for the exchange of prop^am information, and would foster 
the development of reponal Title IV networks* State staff believe that these meet- 
ings would help them establish contacte who could later serve as a sounding board 
and source of assistance. 

In summaryp the Htle IV program has reached maturity, a stage at which the 
appropriate federal role becomes prop*am improvementi not prop'am regulation 
and oversight. The experience and expertise needed to improve overall program 
operations exist in the field. The tesk for federal program staff, then, is to facilitate 
the sharing of expertise within the THtle IVv policy system* By developing and 
supporting such a program network, federal officials can help themselves and state 
staff to benefit more effectively from cumulative Title IV experience nationwide. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE PROGRAM STAFF 

Many SEA Title IV staff have begun efforts to mitigate the people-dependence 
of local projects and the resulting broad variation in project quality. In many states, 
SEA IV-B and IV-C staff have attempted to raise the overall quality of local projects 
through state^eveloped guidelines, program priorities, and management require- 
ments. State officials believe that these efforts can help local staff to make better 
decisions about the use of Title IV fimds and that, as a result, less program money 
will be wasted because of insufficient local expanse or interest. This Titie IV state 
response is analogous to federal reluctance to cede categorical objectives to consoli- 
dation or revenue sharing. Quite apart from/pressures of interest group politics, 
which bolster categorical program manageme/nt, federal policymakers fear that the 
minimal gains obteined in some districts wiU be lost if categorical reflations are 
removed. Mmjy federal officials acknowledge that those regulations may not call 
forth the best local effort, but they believe that they prevent the least effective. 

Local officials in gener^ respond dmilarly to both state and federal attempts 
to control local program choices. In the case of Utie IV, wa found that local officials 
rate Title IV lower on its ability to enhance local effectiveness, and IV^C efforts as 
less likely to continue, when state priorities stoongly influerice local prop'am deci- 
sions. In part, local officials esplmn this apparentiy counteiproductive relationship 
in terms of ownerahip* A strong state role makes toe Titie IV program "theirs," not 
"ours." As a result, local staff are less committed to program objectives md making 
optimal use of funds. Another more fi*equent explanation is that state priorities are 
not always relevant to local concerns. As a result, prop'am acti^ties sometimes 
represent efforts that are important to SEA staff but not to local pe^nnel. 

Thus, the flexibility inherent in the Titie IV propram raises an important policy 
dilemma. Many SEA it^ argue that without a strong state role, 'Htie IV funds will 
be misuied in many districts; the prop'aun will lack coherence acro^ the state; and 
-opportunities to cumulate stetewide expertise wiU be lost. However, many local 
ofildals contend that state priorities and management Adelines too often conflict 
with local needs or management routines. There is no simple solution to this policy 
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quandary; both state and local staff are right* It is true that many district staff are 
tlther unabli or unwilling to make the most effectivt use of Title IV fundi; techni- 
cal awitance and state gmdeUnts may possibly promote better local choices, How^ 
ever, if local officials do not share SEA staff asses^ent about the relative yirtues 
of different program choiceSp apparent local gains are likely to be proxiinate and 
ephemeral. At the same time, it is al^ tine that many districte need assistance in 
effectively utilising special p*ant funds and that, without state involvement, even 
proximate accomplishments might not be seen. A nuir«ber of local ofllcials have 
coirectly pointed out, however, that state priorities are irrelevant to their districts 
and that they have more staff expertise than emsto at the state lavah In chis case, 
local offlcials probably will be able to make bettor use of TMb IV di^retionary 
funds on their own &an they coi^d with substwtive stete involvement. 

One solution to this policy dilemma Ues in rethinking the type of assistance and 
guidance provided by stete staff* Many local personnel requested more, not less, 
assistance from SEA staff in manapng their Titie TV program, but they also urged 
technical assistance of a different kind. Thwy proposed timt instead of additional 
requirements and Adelines aimed at improving local projects, SEA staff should 
assume a facilitative role. Many IV^B directot^p for exampla, expressed a desire for 
small stete conferences in which FV^B dlrectoz^ could share ideas. Circulars or 
verbal descriptions from SEA staff, in their view, are insufficient What is needed, 
they believe, is personal exchange among "people on the firing line" about what 
has worked in their district, how it was accomplished, and how various problems 
were resolved. Similarly, the IV^ directors in our survey and.fleldwork samples 
requested that SEA IV-C staff pro^nde infonnatio& about other projecte in the stet^ 
and sponsor small wprkshops for steff who are implementing simOu- projects. Both 
TV^B and IV^ officials in many stetes commentod that current stetewide confer^ 
ences and infoxmation sheete do not meet their substantive needs. Local staff 
believe that most stete efforte an too broad to be useful in modifying present 
activities and in planning new ones. Further, they feel that a focus on issues of 
project application and accounting precludes needed substantive exchange. As one 
IV-B project director commented, don't find a meeting that focuses on adminls^ 
trative issues useful. I need to find out what people in other districte have been 
doing with their IV-B fands* I can get the other information back in my ofHce on 
the telephone*" A number of local Titie IV staff suggested that even a newsletter 
for educators perfonmng similar responsibilities would be beneficial. 

'Hie ftmdamental dilemma is not whether SEA Titie IV steff should play a 
substentive role in shaping local project activities. Many local staff do need assis^ 
tance to make the best use of Tltia IV funds and cannot *'bootetoap** their way to 
more effective projects. The dilemma concerns the nature of the state role. Local 
staff argue that more gmdelines and imposition of state priorities will not promote 
quality local projecte. Further, as our examination of local continuation decisions 
suggeste, paper guarantees or assurances are imreUable measures of local beha^dor 
and attitudes* Just as a mandate to consoUdato program activities is by Iteelf 
unlikely to elicit greater programmatic coordination in the absence of a compatible 
management perspective, neither is a state requirement for systematic IV-B plan* 
ning likely to accomplish much where Uttie local planning expartisa exiite. A strong 
stete role can enhance local effortoi however, guidelines must go hand in hand vnth 
on-site technical asdstance or other acti^ties such as the substentively focused 
conferences suggested by practitioners. 
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Another poislbli stata-ltvel response to this policy quandary ii differential 
administration— an approach that has already bean implemented to some extent 
in a number of states* Recogniring that not all disbicts can effectively utiliie IV-C 
development pants, many SEAa have used adoption granti and mini p-ants as a 
way to providt fimdi for districta to try out new ideas on a smaller scale and in a 
different fonn. This SIA shift has modifled IV-C program objectives— at least 
implicitiy— to include local capacity-building in addition to the development of 
innovative projects.* However, most SIA IV-C technical efforts tend to focus on 
districts that are implementing large developmental projects^istaicte that, from 
one perspective^ need state assistance the least. Districts receiving mini granta or 
implementing adoption grants usually receive only brief SEA staff visits, and 
technical assistence usually focuses on the rudiments of grant preparation, not on 
broader questions of local planning and management capacity. NDN facilitators in 
many states provide a good example of how adoption granta can serve as an entree 
and starting point for more extensive discussions of local needs, problems, and 
possible solutions. A small IV-C pant could be used as the occasion to encourage 
district officials to begin to rethink their ^strict practices and also to initiate an 
on-going relationship between state and local staff. SEA staff might also initiate 
activities designed to sustain the psycholopcal benefits of small grants, such as 
mini pant alumni meetings and workshops in which fomer pantees explain their 
activities to practitioners initiating amilar ideas. 

The districtJevel institutional and individual learning a^ciated with Titie IV 
has been uneven. Only in recent years have small or rural districts participated in 
Titie IV-C activities at the same level as urban or large districte. Them smaller 
districts have less experience in the management of special projects and typically 
have fewer of their own resources to aid in load improvement effoi^. The people- 
dependent nature of "Htie IV means that more effective local efforto will come about 
as a result of stratepes that increase individual motivation and expertise— not 
more mandates or WgUy specified repdations. 

As we indicated in Chap. 3, however, nonpublic school participation in Title IV 
is one area where SEA staff need to become more prescriptive, ^e extent and 
quality of nonpublic participation does not meet federal requirements, and the 
responsibility for improving the situation rests primarily with the states. At a 
imnimum, SEAs have to inforaa local distiicte that their assurances of nonpublic 
participation in IV-C projeeta wiU be token seriously and monitored carefUlly* As 
we suggested, the costs of such monitoring can be miniinlied if a random sample 
of rV-C projects is checked annually and a withdraw^ of funds threatened when 
effective nonpublic participation has not been sought by local school totricts. 

SEA staff also need to generate a comprehensive qensus of all eUpble nonpublic 
schools in their state and, in communicating vdth local distaicte, to name the schools 
that should be contacted.^ Kn^y, nonpublic participation in Title IV could 



*Not all pmctitioners iupport thia pro^un shift. One IV-C dirtrtdr felt that the progmm should 
Neome evifi mere eompetitivi, t&fc IV-C ^nto should be awardod m a sort of Nobel Frkm for 
outstanding local pro^^ds. Other administrators arpiid that tiie eompetitive aspect of IV-C should be 
eliminated end tlmt &e Auds should be dis^raed on an equitable ^is to all districts in a state. 

Kfeee iuch a system is est^Hshtd, it should be relatively inexpeniive to maintain ^d update if it 
is included in the BlA's computerisid ^ta bank and nonpublic sehools are Uttked by code to the proper 
pubUe school disMct. 
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regularly be meludad as a topic at atatewida and rtgional confarencti. But as with 
othtr aspicts of Tifla IV, it should be ta-aatad subitantivily. tothar than martly 
mttrating tha faderal ragulationi, SEA staff should ancourag© public and 
nonpubUG eahool offldals to discuss concrata ways of incraaiing tht axtent and 
quality of nonpubliG participation in IV-B and IV-C* Tha directors of IV-C projecte 
with succassfal nonpublic participation could also brief conferance attandaas on 
stratagias thay have found to be affectiva. UnUka tiiair handling of other aspacts 
of Utia TV, states and local districts hava not yet flilly complied with federal 
mandatas for nonpublic participation, and must pay mora attantion to doing so* 
In sump Titie IV has reached a stage of matimty that raUs for a difftrant 
approach to its management from what was needed fifteen yeai^ ago. Our study 
findings strongly suggest that, in dealing with tha states, federal officials need to 
concentrate lass on compUanca mechanirois and more on subitantive pro-am 
devalopmant* A similar empharis is appropriate for state officials working with 
local school disWcts. Because Titie IV is people4ependent for its success, it is 
critical that efftctiva networks composed of program offldals ft'om all three levels 
of government be established to oMhange ideas and provide mutual support* 
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Appendix A 
STUDY SAMPLE 



A major concern in designing our sample seliction procedures was to ensure 
that findingB for itate and local ^tle IV programi could be generalised to all states 
and districts, yet could still addresa important but different IV='B and IV-C diitribu- 
tional iisues. 

A number of factors constrained sampling options. First, because we needed to 
purchase and work with a fiscal tape for each state included in the sample, a fixed 
cost was attached to adding each state. Another importMit constraint was the need 
for an adequate sample of school districts in each state from which to draw valid 
inferences about the effects of SEA behavior and policy on local district activities 
and perceptions. In addition, school districts had to be selected within each state 
to represent differences in Title IV prop*am participation. In particular, some 
districts receive IV-B ftmds only; othe^ receive both Part B and Part C funds. It 
was expected, given the competitive natiire of IV-C, that disWcts recei^ng IV-B 
ftmds only would differ significantiy from districts participating in both program 
components, These concerns and constraints led to tiie desipi of a cluster sample 
of 600 school distoicts in 20 states, selected in two stages. The samples for nonpublic 
principals and superintendents were constrained to coirespond to the sample of 
school districts and thus are not representative of the universe of nonpublic schools, 

*nie following sections describe the selection process for the state and local 
sample, the identification of respondente, data collection, and case=weighting proce- 
dures. 



Selecting States 

All 50 states were included in the mail survey, so that analyses of state survey 
data are based on a full census rather thmn a population sample, A two-stage local 
district sample was drawn for more extensive analysis of state-local relationships. 

During the fli^t stage, 3 states were selected with certainty because each had 
made a unique and extensive effort to reorganize SEA staffing and management 
practices. Using the Rnita Selection Model (FSM), the other 17 states were chosen 
wito equal probabilities from the 46 remaining in the population.* (Despite these 
differential selection probabilities, a straightforward weighting scheme allows us 
to generalize from this sample to the whole population of state programs,) FSM, 
a sampling procedure developed at ^nd, generates a stratified random sample 
when continuous variables are used as stratifiers,^ By enabling more sensitive 



^Hawaii was ©liminatfd from the lample frame because itM sing le school district could not have 
provided th© variation ntctsiary to mm& the inlluance of SEA poMea on distoiet behavior, lli© Dlstoict 
of Coltmbia, American Samoai the Bureau ©f Indian AifaiM, and the IVust Teiritories were ako 
excluded. 

Kmtl MofTii» "A Rnite Selection Model for Experimental Dem^ of the Health Insurance Study," 
Pro^idings of the Ammmn BtatMml ABSociation, 1976, pp. 75-78. 
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selection criteria than the commonly used blocking and stratification methods, 
FSM products a sample that is substantiaUy more representative of the population 
than a simple random sample of comparable size, On average, linear parameter 
estimates btb about 60 percent more efflcient in models using these variables as 
explanatory components. The five vaiiables included in the FSM were: 

• Geographic repon (North, Midwest, Southp West). 

• State's Tide IV Part C funding strate^^ (i.e., percent of all districts in state 
receiving Part C funds). 

m State average per pupil expenditure. 

• Percent of state popiJation living in metropolian areas. 

• Whether Chief State School Officer is appointed or elected. 

Table A.l shows sample and population measures for the five selection criteria and 
demonstrates that our 20-state sample provides an adequate basis for generalizing 
about state-level variation. 



Table A.l 

Comparison of All States With Study Sample 



All itat^ 



itudy Sample 



Characteristie 



Number 



Number 



Percint 



Geographic region 

Mtdw^t 
South 

MountainA^ejit 




9 
12 
16 
13 


18 

24 .. 

32 

26 


4 
4 

s 

4 


20 
20 
40 

20 


Stlection of Chief State School Officer 










3i 
65 


Electfd 
Appointed 




18 

32 


36 
34 


7 

13 




All Statis' Percentile 


Study-Sample Percentiles 


Characteristic 


Mean 


iOth 


90th 


Mean 10th 


90th 


Percent metropolitan population 


58 


17 


86 


62 23 


86 


Average per^pupil expenditures ($) 




1027 


1662 


1332 1030 


1600 


Percent of ichool diitr lets within the state 
receiving Part C funding 


28 


5 


58 


30 5 


54 



SELECTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITHIN STATES 

In the second stage of the sample, we selected school districts within states 
according to a procedure developed to meet three competing needs: 

• Ensuring that we selected a sufficient number of school districts receiving 
IV-C funds in each of the 20 states to enable us to assess the effects of SEA 
policy on local IV-C operations; 

• Ensuring that our sample of school districte receiving IV-B funds would be 
generaUzable to the nation as a whole; and 

• Calculating unbiased estimates of national program effects. For example, 
Part B findings are based on two sets of districts* those that receive both 
rV-B and IW-C funds, and those that receive only IV-B funds. Because of 
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the need to oversample districts receiving Part C funds, Part B results from 
these distTicta must receive reduced weight in analysis relative to those of 
th e non^C^funded group> 

These concerns led us to develop a set of procedurei for ielecting 600 school 
districts from the 20 sampled stetes. School districts within each of the 20 states 
were selected utiliiing the Sequentially Controlled Markovian Random Sampling 
algorithm* With this technique, districte in each selected state were ordered by size 
of enrollment from largest to smallestp within each funding category (both IV-B and 
IV'C fundingp IV-B funding only). Thm algorithm selects the rank of each diitrict 
to be chosen from each of the ordered lists in each state. 

The sample selectioo was constrained t^ select twice as many districte receiving 
both Part B and C funds as districta receiving only Part B funds (400 veraus 200). 
The total number of districts selected in any state was weighted by total state 
enroUmant, TTie number selected within states ranged from 12 to 62; the number 
selected with Part B and Part C funding ranged from 7 to 41; the number per state 
with only Part C flinding ranged from 0 to 21. 

To select the sample disfaicts, a list of all districts in each of the 20 states was 
prepared from the ILSEGIS School District Universe file. This file contains disWct 
name, address, and size (Average Daily MembeMhip and Average Daily Atten* 
dance), Since it was necessary to append the Title IV funding status of each district 
to this file, each state was requested to provide a list of disWcts receiving IV-B and 
IV-C funds.* These lists were hand^oded and merged with the ELSEGIS file. 

For each of the 20 states, the ELSEOIS data were exto-acted, matched to the 
hand-coded funding data, and sorted by siie and funding status. The ranks for 
y selection developed by the sampling algorithm ware applied to the sorted file, 
\ resulting in the final school diitrict sample. Uns list contained the distaict address 
and USOE code niunber,* which could be used for matching additional district-level 
data and tracking sample response. For Part C projects, the project name was added 
to the file. In districts with two Part C projects, one project was randondy selected. 
In districts with three or more projects, two projecte were randomly selected for 
inclusion in the sample. 

Fieldwork sites that were not included in the sample were added to the ques- 
tionnaire mailing list— a totol of 16 school diitaicts in 9 states. 

In simimary, the school distoict sample was drawn to be representative of 
school^ districte within the sampled states, and also to ensure adequate distribution 
of IV-B and IV-C propam funds for analydng state-local l^tle IV relationships. T^e 
two-stage sampling procedure generated a sample of school districts within the 
state sample that can confidently be used to generality findings to all school dis- 
tricts. 



^ts© Uiti were us©d by Rand to prepare the sampling plan. At a latar date, Rand acquired the 
1^7, Of n©Ml Iducatipn Aet, data top©, IneonsistanclM between the two possible iourcei of 
funding idendfl^tion, and th© need to have project as well ai diitrict identifieation to mail Part G 
que^onnair^ led to th© use of Rand lists rather than the Section 437 data tape. 

*USOE eode nunaj^ra were removed at the ©nd of the data coUeetion acdvity to protect the identity 
of respondents, AU files and raw materials containing identifitM were held md maintained undtr Rand 
pnvacy procedurei. 
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IDENTIFYING RESPONDENIB 

Having defined the study iample, the next step was to identify respondenti. 
There were 11 different reipondents at the itate and local levels, and no centralized 
list of all possible respondents was available. Therefore, for each of the 11 state and 
local respondentii a mailing list was prepared from data collected by Rand for thii 
purpose. 

State-Level Respondents 

At the state level, there were 6 respondents: Federal ftograms Manager^ 'Htle 
IV Director, Part B Coordinator^ Part C Coordinatorj State Advisory Council (SACj 
Chairperson, and a State Advisory Council Member, State directories provided a 
mailing list with the SEA's address* Some state-level directories included identifica- 
tion of the Title IV Director. In these cases we telephoned the Title IV Director to 
obtain the names of the persons responsible for each of the other SEA functions. 
The Title IV Director was also asked to provide the names and mailing addresses 
of all SAC members. 

School District R^pondents 

All school districts selected for the sample, whether Part C recipients or not, 
were desi^ated to receive a Federal Programs Manager questionnaire and a Part 
B Coordinator questionnaire. These questionnaires were mailed to the district 
desi^ating a respondent-s appropriate title* In a few districts, the Federal Pro- 
p^ams Manager and Part B Coordinator were the mine person. In some cases, that 
person completed both questionnaires; in othe^, one of the two questionnaires was 
returned uncompleted* Responses were then transferred from the completed ques- 
tionnaire for all questions appearing on both instrumented 

The IV-C Project Director questionnaire required additional identiflcation to 
reach the desired respondent. In some states, the list of Part C projects supplied to 
Rand contained the project name, project director's name, and project director's 
mailing address. For other states, the list included only the project name. For 4 of 
the 20 states there were no available project lists, merely counts of projects or lists 
of districts with projects* In these states, we requested hand-prepared lists of local 
projects* In one state, however, it was necessary to call each district to prepare the 
mailing list. 

Nonpublic School Respondents 

The most difficult respondents to identify were nonpublic school principals and 
superintendents* The study design necessitated the selection of a principal in one 
Title IV-funded nonpublic school within the boundaries of each sampled school 
district. Where appropriate, superintendents of the nonpublic systems of which 
these schools were a part were also to be surveyed. Attempts would be made to 
balance the type of nonpublic school (by religion or affiliation) within each state 
according to the state-wide distribution of nonpublic school type. 
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However, ws found that there is no central list of nonpublic schoolB or systems. 
In most states, th© state school directory contains a section that Usts nonpublic 
schools alphabetically. In a few of the states, nonpublic schools art listed in order 
by the public school district in which the school is located. Some states also include 
the county location of nonpublic schools* 

A tabulation of nonpublic school types was prepared for each state to ensure 
a balanced distribution of schools. Then the list of nonpublic schools was reordered 
to match the sample school districts,^ Where it was known that particular types of 
schools do not participate in federally flmded prop^ams (usually as a result of 
fieldwork information), aU schools of that type were removed from the list. (Most 
of them are Seventh-Day Adventist, Amish, or Mennonite schools.) Unavoidably, 
nonetheless, the sample included some schools that do not participate in federally 
funded programs, since in most cases there was no way to identify this 
characteristic prior to questionnaire mailing, 

TTie nonpublic sample schools were then selected. In states where some districts 
had no nonpubUc schoolii additional schools were selected from sample districts 
with the largest numbera of nonpublic schools. 

Wherever possible, special schools were excluded from the unive^. ITiese 
schools include "day care centers," '^nursery schools," or schools wth small enroll- 
ments serving only one or two grades (e.g., a 9th grade school with 15 students). 
Nonpublic schools were matched to public school districto at the best possible level, 
given the inadequate information available for each stete.« 

It proved even more difficult to identify ^e superintendents of nonpublic 
school systems. The CathoUc and Lutheran (Missouri S3mod) superintendents could 
be identified from central lists of names and addresses. Ifcese lists also included 
some infonnation on the geop*aphic area included within each superintendent's 
territory. A list was prepared of Ca&olic and Lutheran superintendents whose 
territory included at least one sample public ^hool district. * 

Contacts were made with other religious denominations in an attempt to iden- 
tify system superintendente. It was possible to include a few additional religious 
system superintendents in this way. Some respondents are executive directors of 
central organizations in relipous poups that are not as highly stimctured as the 
Catiiolics. In some cases, a single church may have a superintendent because it has 
five or six schools all within the same town; howevarj we found that the school 
district central office did not alway§ know of these local superintendents. 

Contact was alw made with organi^tions of independent schools. Where possi^ 
ble, the executive director or cmrent prerident was included in the sample for 
nonpublic superintendente. In some cases, a regional president was selected on the 
assiimption that he or she was mora likely to fcaow about nonpublic school relations 
with school districts in the relevant geo^aphic area. 

^or 0D8 itate, a list was available of aU ftindtd nonpubUe whools within each public ichool diiferirt. 
Addrtss^ were then looked up in Uie ttltphoni books. For anothtr state, the Usfc was prepared by 
calliDg each public ^hool diitijct in ^# simple. AddreMi Wire iJto dbteiaad from telephone books. 

^inc# mm^ itat^ havt maoy distridte ¥fithin a givtn dty* poit office namei and mp mdm may h% 
tiii btit approEmation of differant disWct boundarite. An example is Stopkton, CaUfo^a, which is the 
name for two disMct^' itockton md IJncohi. 

In other places a disMct my iQclude more Uian ono city nama^for tjEaniple» the couniy'^wide 
districts found in many stat^ Wi^out counfy identification of nonpublic school^ some nonpublic 
schoQls would be overlooktd btcaiise their maiHng ad^m includes a dty came not reacUly assipiabia 
to a unique county. 
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Sleldwork Slt^ 

The fitldwork ates were selected independently of the local sample in order to 
obtain a desired distoibution on a variety of characteriitics: size, innovativenesi, 
metropolitan location, relative wealth, and IV'^B and IV-C project characteristics. 
Final site selection was made in consultation with SEA "ntle IV program offlcials. 



DATA COLLECTION 

Date collection for the IHtie IV itudy included three activities: fleldworki mail 
and telephone iurvey, and awmbly of administrative records. The fieldwork pro- 
vided a thorough view of the way Title IV operates in states and local districti. TTie 
mail and telephone survey provided information about program relationships and 
activities for a broad spectiwn of state and local participants. The administrativa 
records supplied data about the fiscal and demographic characteristics of states and 
local districts and reduced the need to ask descriptive questions on the survey* 

Fieldwork 

During the fall of 1978, we visited eight state capitals and three local districts 
in each of these states. Local date collection included Inter^ews with the Federal 
Programs Manager, Part B coordinator, Part C project directors, nonpublic school 
principals, nonpublic school superintendents, representetives of independent 
schools, and other persons identifled to be knowledgeable. Case studies, prepared 
for each state, provided the basic link between the fieldwork and the survey analy- 
sis. 

MaU and Telephone Survey 

The mail and telephone survey was conducted between October 1978 and 
March 1979. Questionnaires were sent, with two mail follow-ups to each identified 
respondent. A priority scheme was established to achieve a desired response rate 
in each questionnaire category for each sample state. 

For the telephone follow-up, an additional questionnaire was developed for use 
when the Federal Rrograms Manager and Part B coordinator were the same per- 
son* This foraa included questions that were asked on both of the mail question- 
naires, as well as the most Important questions specific to each function. This 
alternative questionnaire was separated into its component parts for inclusion in 
the appropriate data files. 

RespoDsa Rate 

The response rata for each questionnaire is shown in Table AJ, The telephont 
survey stoate^ was designed to ensure at least a minimum response rate for each 
of the questionnaires, and a minimum response rate within each state for the school 
disMct sample^ 
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Table A.2 



Questionnaire RispONiE Rate 



QuestionnaiFe 


Number 
Sent 


Number 
Responded 


Rate 
(%) 


SEA-^Ftdetal Prograins Manager 


50 


37 


74 


SBA-TiUe IV Directot 


50 


42 


84 


SEA^Part B Adminktrator 


50 


49 


98 


SEA^Part C Administrator 


50 


41 


82 


State AdvisoFy Couneil 


100 


82 


82 


School Dbtriet^Ftdemi Propami 








ManageF 


613 


403 


66 


School Distriet^Part B AdministratoF 


613 


423 


69 


School DistFict— PaFt C Project 








D bee tor 


453 


367 


79 


Nonpublic pFineipal 


611 


347 


57 


Nonpublic SupeFintendent 


89 


54 


62 



At the state level, 21 itatei had complete data for all iix state-level question- 
Qaires. At the local Itvelj 216 diitricts were matehtd on aU four queitionnaires and 
266 ware matched on the three public school district questionnaires. 

Administrative RaeoFdi and Other Data Soutsm 

This project relies heavily on administoative records, which were both matched 
to the survey data and also used separatalyj Adminifltrative record data were 
obtained from;federal and stete sources and from Title IV state plana. 

Federally coUectad data included the ELSEGIS School Distaict Univeree, the 
Consolidated ftogram Information Report (1972 and 1973), the Section 437 Data 
Collection (1973, 1976, 1977, and 1978), and the 1970 Censuses of Population and 
Housing (adjusted to school district boundaries). Thew flies proidded a wide range 
of information about school disWcte. 

Each of the ^mple states was asked to provide a copy of the computer file or 
worksheets it used in computing school disteict IV-B locations. Other selected 
fiscal data were also requested for each local disWct, The Title IV state plans 
contain infonnation on the Part B allocation fozmula and state^propo^d expendi- 
tures. TTiis infonnation was hand-^oded and merged with the state-level data. 

In addition, three questions dealing with SAC characteristics were obtained 
from a separata survey of state advisory councils. Wbraation about the number 
of SEA employees was obtained from the National Center for Education Statistics 
and also entered in the project data file. 



^All sunrey multi indud^ tib@ OE idtntifieation code until ^§ lllei were completely merged. Use 
of this coda as a ri^ondent identifier p^atly fadlitated the u§e of administative records in co^juneUoD 
with survey data. On completion of the merge, the OE mdm were scrambW to prot^t re^ndent 
identity, " 
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Creating Case Weights 

Prior to analyiis, case weighti, based on the sampling parameters, were cr . ted 
for all locaUevel questionnaires. To compute these weighti, a questionnaire was 
matched with the ELSEGIS school district universe file, which includes all school 
diitricti in the 50 states. The universe file also includes variables measuring the 
number of students and metropolitan status of districts. States were then recoded 
into the four regions used in the study. 

Sample response rates were calculated for region by district size (Average 
Daily Attendance greater than or less than 2000) and metropolitan status (in SMSA 
and/or city limits or outside SMSA). Cell sample response rates were used to 
determine case weights. (For example, if the cell sample response rate was 10 
percent* the case weight was 10.) These weighti were added to the questionnaire 
file, along with district descriptive information from the ELSEGIS universe file. 

For questionnaires in which districte could have more than one respondent* the 
case weights were computed in the same manner for each cell. The weight assigned 
to a district appeared in the file. (A district that should have a weight of 16s for 
example, and appeared twice in the file, would receive a weight of 8,) 
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Appendix B 

WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
ESEA TITLE IV CONSOLIDATION 
STUDY 



Dr. Franees Beek 
Speaial Education Center 
LouisiEna State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Mr. Fay Bohannon 

Title IV Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

Little Roak^ Arkan^ 72201 

^Mrs. Nomia Botkin 
Chairp^son, ESEA TOle IV 

Advisory Council, Arizona 
(Vice Chair of Nationd Aaaociation 

of State Advisory Coimoila) 
Phoenix, Arizona 86021 

Ms. Yvonne B. Carter 
Title IV-B Staff 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C* 20202 

Dr. Robert Church 
Northwestem Univeriity 
School of Education 
Evanston, lUinola 

Mr. John CodweU 

Director, Propam Development 

Office 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Mrs, Carol C, Coidrey 

Vice Chdr, Delaware Title IV 

Ad^oi^ Council 
Delmar School Diiteict 
Dtlmitf, Delaware 19940 



*Mr. Riahud J* Corian 
Aisiatant Dkector 
Specially Funded Propams Branch 
Los Angeles Unifled School Disteict 
Lob Angeles, California 90012 

Ms, Kay Doughty 
Teacher-Trainer 
Effective Education Program 
PWladelphla Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvmia 

UbtB. Marion Drinker 

Member^ C^fornia State Bo^d 

of Education 
Sftfatoga, CaUfomia 95070 

Dr. Richard P. Elmore 
Assistant Profeiior 
Institute of Governmental Research 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 

Dr. Helen Ftmk 
Evaluation Service 
Escambia County 
Pen^cola, Florida 32606 

Mr, Melvin Gillespie 
Director, Vrofftam Servicei Unit 
State Dtpartment of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 

Dr, William Gwit 
Assistant Superintendent for 

Federal and State Grants 
lUlnois Office of Education 
Springfield, IlUnoli 62777 
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*Dr. Gerald Hamrin 
Administrator, Libs^ies and 

Learning Sources 
Deptf tment of Education 
Sacramento, Califomia 95814 

Raverend John Hanley 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 

Sister Caroleen Hensgen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Catholic Diocese of Dallas 
Dallas, Texm 

Dt. Harry E. Huls 
Professor^ School of Education 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, California 

**Dr* Penrose Jackson 
Office of Planning, Budgeting 

and Evaluation 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. Milbrey Jones 
Title IV-B Staff 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. Octavia Jones 

Member, ESEA Title IV Advisoty 

Council, Louisiana 
New Orleans^ Louiiiana 70122 

Mr. Arthur Kirschenbaum 
Office of Plaiining, Budgeting 

and Eveduatlon 
U*S, Office of Education 
W^hington, D.C, 20202 

Ite. Robert LAmboni 

Executive Director 

Council for Americw Private 

Education 
Waahington, D,C. 20006 



Mrs, Diane Lassman 
Director of Exchange 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55456 

Mr. Jack Lewis 
D^ector, Title IV^C Project 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 46202 

Dr. Lorraine M, McDonnell 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

***Dr. Milbrey W. McLaughlin 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

Mrs. Louise Mails 

Member, Chicago Board of 
Education and Vice President, 
Council of Great City Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 

*Mi, Margaret A. Mauter 
Director^ Division of Planning 

and Evaluation 
Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

*Dr. Lawrence Moon 
Federal Propams Director 
Minneapolii PubUc Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ms. Kathlyn J. Moses 
Title IV-B Staff 
U.S, Office of Education 
Waihington, D,C. 20202 

Dr, Andy Nutt 

Director, Support Services for 

General Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78701 
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Mr. David G. Phillips 
Title IV=C St^f 
Division of State Assistance 
U J. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C, 20202 

Mr. John Plttinger 
Senior Lecturer in Education 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Gutrnan Library 

Cambridge^ Masaachu^tts 02138 

*M?. John C. Rice, Jr. 

Aisociate Superintendent and Director 

of Government ftopams 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
New Orleans, Louiiiana 70125 

Mrs. Pat Ross 

Director, Guidance Bnd Counselmg 
Moore Public Schools 
Moore, Oklahoma 781 60 

Dr. John Schaeffer 

Administrator 

BSEA Title IV-C Section 

Department of Education 

Sacramento, Calif omia 95814 

Mrs, Lore Scumih 

Chief, Bureau of School Librariti 

and Title B Coordinator 
New York Department of Education 
Albany, New York 12234 

Dr. Al Senske 

Secretary of Elementary and 

Second^ Schools 
Board of Pioiih Education 
Luthemn Church-Missouri Synod 
St. Louis, Ml^otui 63118 

Dr, Patricia Shell 

Deputy Superintendant for Special 

Propmms and Support Services 
Hoi;^ton Independent School District 
Houston, Texas 77027 



Ms. Louise Sutherland 
Title IV-B Staff 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. Fraik Washington 

Supervisor, Title IV=B 

Office of Federal Programs 

Rutledge Building 

South Carolina State Department 

of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

Dr. AJpheus \^ite 
Director, Division of State 

Education fto^^s 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washin^on, D.C. 20202 

Mr. David Whitfield 
Directorj Robeson County 

Educational Reiource Center 
Lumb^on, North Carolina 28368 

Dr. John Mmtn^ 

ChalrperEon, BSEA Title IV 
Adviiory Council, Connecticut 
md Superintendent of Schools 

East Lyme, Connecticut 06333 

Dr, Rlchiffd C, Williams 
Aisociate ^ofeisor 
Graduate School of Education 
Unive^ity of Calif omia at 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CaUfomia 90024 

*Dr. Paul Wmkler 

Educational Improvement Center 

Sewell, New Jersey 08080 

Dr« Gail ZeUman 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica^ California 90406 



♦Member, ESIA Title IV Consolidation Study Advisory Group 
**Project Monitor, ESIA mtle IV Consolidation Study. 
***Rfojeet Direetor, ESEA Title IV ConsoUdation Study. 
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